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ein witions ‘of: Provwi- | 
the hand of Provi- 
be seen often by ‘those who 
its. while thousands think that 


.ghiingsi happen so, and give no. considera- | 


thé epatrows when they fall. Here } 
“ure two br three casés, well authenticated, 
work ending and 
- ““Bome may have seen them before; but 
they will be new to many. The case of 
. Mrs. Tooley is sent’to us by a correspon- 
dentin Ireland, who vouches for it as “a } 
positive fact ;” and it is certainly one of . 
thé’ most extraordinary cases on record. 
>*<“Mr: Bradbury happened to be dining one ; 
‘the house of one’ Mrs.\‘Tooléy; an ; 
 Lo@mninens Christian lady in London, who was 
famous for religion, and the love she bore |. 
~ to all the servants of Jesus Christ. Mr. 
“Timothy Rogers, ‘who wrote a treatise on’ 
‘Melancholy, happened also'to be 
_ dining with her that same: day, with Mr. 
Bradbury... After dinner, Mr..Rogers:enter- 
i _. tained Mrs. Tooley with some stories con-. 
“‘cerhing his father, who was one of the 
ejected ministers in 1662; and the’ suffer- | 
sjinga he went. through on’ account: of his 
,monconformity. At that time he. related 
; one story particularly, that he had heard 
father tell, with much pleasure to him- 
and ‘others, concerning a ‘deliverance he 
with: ftom being sent to prison 
_after his.mittinus was.written for that pur- } 
. pose. He lived near one Sir Richard Crad- | 
“dock, a justice of the peace, who was a} 
most violent hater and persecutor of the dis- 
~osenters;and one who laid himeelf out to dis- | 
) treas them, by putting in execution the law 
at that time in force against conventicles; he 
‘bore a special hatred against Mr. Rogers, 
~ and wanted much to have him in his power. 
A fair opportunity, as he thought, one time 
offered. itself. to. him: .He heard that Mr. 
ers was to preach in the neighbourhood; 
‘ he therefore hired two men to go as.spies, 
, who were to take the names of the persons 
they knew who were at the meéting, and to 

witness against,Mr. Rogers and them. 
_ Thescheme succeeded to his wish. They 
brought the names of several persons pre- 
sent at the meeting; and Sir: Richard sent 
and: sammoned Mr. Rogers, and those he 
particular spite against, to appear. be- 
fore him. Accordingly, they all came trem- 
bling, expecting the worst; for they all 
knew the violence of the man. ile | 
‘they were in the great hall, waiting to be 
called upon,,a little girl,,about six or seven 
_years of age, a grandchild of-Sir Richard’s, 
came into the hall, and looking at Mr. Ro- 
~'gers, was much taken with his appearance; | 


J 


and made much: of her, and she-seemed to | 
foadof hiin. After some time Sir Rich- 
‘ard sent them notice that one of the wit- 
“nes#es' was fallen sick, and could not be 
“present that day, and therefore ordered them 
-{@-eome on some other day, which was 


time appointed they came, and the | 


-ferPotdered their mittimus to be written for 
‘them all:to: prison. Mr. Rogers, 
expecting to see the little girl again, had 
“brought some sweetmeats in his. pocket to 


“game ranning to him, and was fonder of him 
than ever. She was.a particular favourite 
of her grandfather’s, and had got such an 
-ascendency over him, that he would deny 
‘her nothing. Once, it seems, when she 
had been contradicted in something, she 
ran a penknife into her arm, that had near 
cost her the loss of it, and of her life; after 
which Sir Richard would not suffer her to 
‘be contradicted in any thing. While she 
‘was ‘sitting on Mr. Rogers’s knee, eating 
-the sweetmeats he had given her, she looked 
wishfully at him and said, “What are you 
here for, sir?’”’ He answered, “I believe your 
one is going to send me and my 
‘friends to jail.” “To jail!” says she, “why, 
awhathave youdone?”” “Why,” replied Mr. 
Rogers, ‘I did nothing but preach at such 
a-place, and they did nothing but hear me.” 
“Bat,” says she; “ my grandfather shan’t 
‘wend you to jail.” , but,”’ says he, 
~ my.dear, I believe he is now making out 
our mittimus, to send us all there.”” Upon 
that she runsimmediately to the chamber 
‘door where her grandfather was, and knocked 
“with her head and heels at the door, till she 
got in, and then she said, “What are you 
going to do with my good old gentleman 
now in the hall?’”’ “'That’s nothing to 
“you,” said her grandfather; “get about 
your business.” “But I won't,” says she; 
he tells me you are going to send him 
and his friends to jail; and if you send 
them there, I'll drown myself in the pond 
as soon as they are gone; I will indeed.” 
When he saw the little girl so peremptory, 
it shook him, and overcame the wicked de- 
sire he had to persecute the servants of God; 
he stepped into the hall, with the mittimus 
in his hand, and said, “I had here made 
out your mittimus to send you all to jail, as 
you deserve; but at my grandchild’s re- 
quest, I set you all at liberty.” They all 
bowed, and thanked his worship; and Mr. 
Rogers stepped up to the child, and laid his 
hand upon her head, and lifting up his eyes 
to heaven, he said, ** God bless ycu, my 
dear child ;- may the blessing of that God, 
whose cause you have now pleaded, be with 
you in life, at death, and to all eternity.” 
hen he and his friends went away. — 
-) Mrs. Tooley. listened with uncommon 
attention to the story, and looking at Mr. 
Rogers, said, “And are you that Mr. Ro- 
gers's son?” “Yes, madam,” answered 
e, “I am.” Well,” says she, “for as 
long as I have known you, I never knew 
that before; and now I will tell you some- 
thing you never knew before: I am the 
very person your dear father blessed in the 
manner you have now related. It made an 
impression on me I could never forget.”’ 
Upon this double discovery, Mr. Rogers 
and Mrs. Tooley found a new tie of affec- 
hon to each other they never knew of be- 
Then he and M:. Bradbury were desir- 
a Ons to: know how she,-who had been bred 
ie up in an aversion to religion, was brought 
to have so great.a share of it, anwo be so 
- eminent for it. She gratified their’ desire, 
and told them her story. She said, after 
_ her: grandfather’s death, she was left sole 
heiress to his great estate; and being in the 
bloom of ste and none to control her, 
she attended all the fashionable diversions 
‘the’ time without restraint, Yet she con- 
feased, ‘after all, she found a dissatisfaction, 
both with herself and them, which always 
a damp upon her mind, which she 
id not know how to get rid of, but by go- 
, ifig ‘the same fruitless round over and over 
ain; but allin-vain. contracted some 
t illness, and thought she would go to. 
Sath, ring was.a place for pleasure, as 
as health. 
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When she came there, she 
) ted “by Providence to consult an apo- 
Avery worthy, religious man; he 
igguired: what she .ailed, Why,’’ says | 
“doctor, I don’t ail much as. to. m 
y, but I have an uneasy mind; I can’t 
rid ‘of “Truly,” says ‘he, “Miss, 
was<eo ‘too; till 1) met with'a ‘book: that’ 


i 


(tion: tov Him who’ numbers. our heirs‘and | had never read it before; and I always see 


he; being natarally fond of ‘children, took | 


- “gpmesas he called it, was proved; he there- |- thee.’ ” 


cured me.” “Book!” says. she, «I get all. 


the hooks I can—plays, novels, romances— 


| all of them I can hear of; but after I have 


read them my uneasiness is the same.” 
“That may be,” said the doctor; “I don’t 


“wonder at it; “ut this book that I speak of, | 


f can say of i. what [can say of no other 
book L-ever read—I never tire of reading it, 
bat ean begin to read it again, as though I 


something new in it.” “Pray,’’ says she, 


“ doctor, what book is it?”’, Nay; Miss,” 


answered he, “that’s a secret I don’t tell 
every one.” But could not I get a sight 
of that book?”’ says she.  “ Yes,” says he; 
$+ Miss, if you speak me fair, I can help you 


‘toit:’” “Pray, get it me then, doctor, and 


give you any thing you plows." “Yes,” 
‘gays he, “Miss, if you'll promise me one 


thing, f will get it you; and that is that you | 


will read it over carefully, and if you should 


not: see ‘much in it at first, that you will | 


ive it a-second reading.”’ She promised 
faithtally. she would. After raising her 
eurjosity. by coming twice or thrice without 
‘it, he at last took it out of his pocket, and 
ve it her. It was a New Testament. 
hen she looked on it she said, “« Pooh! I. 
could get that at any time.”’. ‘“‘Why, so you 
might, Miss,”’ replied the doctor ; * but re- 
inember, I have your solemn promise that 
‘you will read it carefully.” “Well,” says 
‘she, “though I never read it before, I will 
give it a reading.” ‘Accordingly, she be- 
gan, and it soon attracted her attention, and 
she soon found there was something in it 
she had a deep concern in. If she was un- 
easy in her mind before, she was ten times 
more so now, and did not know what to do 
-with herself. She returned to London, to 
try what the diversions there would do for 
her; but all was in vain. She was lodged 
at the Court end of the town, and had a 
person with her by way of a companion. 
One Saturday night she dreamed she was 
in a place of worship, and heard a sermon, 
which she could remember nothing of when 
she awoke but the text. ‘The dream made 
such an impression on her mind, that she 
had.as distinct an idea of the place, and the 
minister’s face, as if she had been acquainted 
with both for a number of years. On the 
Lord’s day morning she told her companion 
the dream; and after breakfast she was re- 
solved to go in quest of them, if she went 
frofa one end of London to the other. Ac- 
cordingly they set out, and went into this 
and the other church as they went along; 
but none of them answered what she had 
seen in herdream. About one o’clock they 
foufld themselves in the heart of the city ; 
and at half an hour past two they were in 
the Poultry, and there she saw a great many 
persons going down the Old Jewry. She 
determined to see where they were going, 
and went with them to the Old Jewry. So 
soon as she entered the door of the church 
where they conducted her to, she turned to 
her companion, and said, with some sur- 
‘prise, “ ‘This is the very place I saw in my 
ream!” -'Phey had not staid long, when 
Mr. Shower, who-was the minister in the 
place, went into the’ pulpit. So soon as 
she had looked at him she said, with greater 
surprise still, “ This is the very man I saw 
in my dream ; and ifevery part of my dream 
holds true, he will take that for his text, 
“Psalm exvi. 7, ‘Return unto thy,rest,O my 
‘soul, for the Lord hath dealt bountifully with 
When he arose to pray she was 
all attention, and every sentence went to 
her heart. Having finished prayer, he took 
that very text; and there God met with her 
soul in a saving manner, and she obtained 


“give her; he was not disappointed, for she |-what she had so long sought for elsewhere 


in vain, viz. rest to her soul in Him who is 
the happiness and life of souls. 

I think what is contained in the above, 
displays at once the wisdom and goodness 
of that God, who directs all events to work 
together for good to them that love him, 
‘and are the called according to his purpose ; 
and that the methods by which he works 
are often exceeding wonderful and striking. 


\ 
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For the Presbyterian. 


MY CHIEF JOY. 


The heart of a good man failed him, and 
he felt a spirit of self-condemnation when he 
read the prayer of the Psalmist, that his 
right hand might forget its cunning, and 
his tongue cleave to the roof of his mouth, 
if he preferred not Jerusalem above his 
chief joy. 

. He was sure that he loved the Church 
and the cause of Christ more than almost 
every thing else. But his child, his fa- 
vourite son, was now on a sick, perhaps a 
dying, bed, and the father was feeling, for 
the first time, how much he loved his dar- 
ling boy. In all his previous Christian 
life he had beén sure that he loved Zion 
more than his houses or lands, more than- 
the pursuit or enjoyment of wealth, or the 
varied pleasures which the world presents 
to a man who has all that heart can wish. 

But in this hour of trial, an honest hour, 
he woke to the consciousness of a fact 
that had existed, but had been unknown to 
him before. He loved the child too much. 
His cu1eF Joy was his precious and now 
dying son. 

God took it away. The child was bur- 
ied. And the stricken father turned to 
him who had bereaved him, and in the 
midst of his tears, confessed that his chief 
joy was gone. 

There are many fathers like this father. 
There are many Christians like him, who 
would find, if they looked narrowly and 
deeply into their own hearts, that they have 
some one thing, perhaps more, which they 
prefer above the service of Him who has 
a right to their highest love. It requires 
close attention to one’s own heart, to detect 
all its workings. It is deceitful above all 
things. And the profession of religion, 
especially the profession of theholy minis- 
try, implies supreme devotedness, even to 
the finding of one’s chief joy, in the work 
to which: the Christian, or the Christian 
minister, has been called. 

He may have fallen in love with his 
books, and in the pursuit of intellectual 
pleasure may find more enjoyment than in 
labouring for souls. He may love nature, 
aod in the beauties of God’s world, the 
flowers and fruits, the hills and streams and 
fields, he may see more to love than in the 
service of Him wha made them all. Social 
pleasures, the charms of the domestic circle, 
the love of wife or children, may be the 
idol passion. of his heart, and Zion may 
hold asecond place. 

- Let all sach Christians beware. God is 
a’ jealous God. “He may lay his hand sud- 
denly on these idols.» He may do worse 
than this—he may leave us in the enjoy- 
ment of our chief joy, and send leanness - 


curses, and filling us with the deepest sor- 
row, when we find that they are not® the 


‘joys which are to be shared with those who 


are the nearest to the Saviour. 
It is right to love all these. They who 
love them most may also love God more for 


| giving them, and giving a soul to prize 


them. But God is over ail; his cause 
ought to be dearer than all else, and his 
service should be our chief joy. 
BERNARD. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 

_ Fruits of a Revival in College. 
. During the winter of 1834-5, there 
was unusual attention to religion within 
the limits of the Synod of Pittsburgh. 


Various churches were revived and én- 
larged, but in none was the revival 


‘more decided than in the church at 


Canonsburg; and whatever the incor- 
rigibly worldly might have thought, or, 
however some calling themselves Chris- 
tians might have attempted to account 
for the solemn <nd interesting scenes 
which were then enacted—if we may 
judge of the nature of that revival from 
its results, we can have no hesitation in 
ete as the work of the Holy 
Ghost. The citizens, as well as the 
students, were all more or less impressed 
and affected. Not a few among the 
most worldly, and even the openly wick- 
ed were arrested, while they who had 
been coldly indifferent were awakened, 
and they who had thought their moral 
observances sufficient, were brought to 
see their guilt, and feel their need of a 
Saviour. It was a time of deep intro- 
spection, of fervent prayer, and of faith- 
ful religious conversation on the part 
of those who had already professed re- 


ligion, while the impassioned inquiry 


was heard on every side, ‘What must I 
do to be saved?’ and lips which might 
never have prayed before, now begged 
for mercy! The Bible had become a 
felt reality; its glorious discoveries 
seemed awfully sublime; its promises 
of mercy, and its threatenings of wrath, 
met a response in guilty hearts. There 
was fear, and there was hope—tears 
and sighs, and the moan of despair at 
last giving place to peace and joy un- 
speakable, and full of glory. 

This work of grace had begun without 
any special effort, and it was carried on 
with no other instrumentality than the 
preaching of God’s word, followed by 


meetings of inquiry to meet the exi- 


-gencesof theoccasion. Thisis God’s ap- 


potnted instrumentality ; all other means 
are of no account in comparison; and 
it would seem, that in signally honour- 
ing this ordinance of his own appoint- 
ment, under the circumstances — the 
great Head of the Church designed to 
raise up from among that company of 


‘young men, many a one to proclaim the 
“unsearchable riches of his grace to a 


dying world. | 

This is the usual, and, to a certain 
extent, the necessary result of a revival 
of religion in a College. No young 
man can be apprehended in his career 
of studious ambition, or of thoughtless 
gaiety, and brought to the saving know- 
ledge of the truth, without a wonderful 
change in his views and feelings. Life 
assumes a serious aspect. The world 
presents nothing worth living for; the 
absorbing interests of time seem unwor- 
thy the immortal mind. The question 
of duty to God, comes home with unut- 
terably solemn force; and hence it is 
that the greater proportion of those who 
become religious in college, determine 
on entering the ministry; that so man 
who are now preaching the gospel, 
whether at home or abroad, can point 
to their college life as the period of their 
consecration to the cause of the gospel. 
It is in this light that a revival of reli- 
gion in a college seems fraught with 
momentous results. . It is important in 
any place, but especially there, where 
the education of mind is augmenting its 
energies, and preparing it to act with 
tenfold strength for the weal or the 
detriment of society. But academic in- 
stitutions cannot be too carefully guard- 
ed against teachers of doubtful piety. or 
of sceptical science. Churches can- 
not be too prayerfully mindful of the 
religious influences of our colleges. A 
revival in a College will be felt ‘sven in 
the uttermost parts of the earth. 

It is true that some amid such scenes, 
may stigmatize revival as fanati- 
cism, and imbibe strong prejudices 
against ary similar phase of religion; 
that others who might have been deeply 
concerned for their salvation, may de- 
ceive themselves, and thus make a hasty 
and false profession; or go back to the 
ways of the world, and thus become 
callous to religious impressions. Such. 
cases may occur under the stated min- 
istrations of the sanctuary, but they will 
necessarily be more prominent when the 
preaching of the word is accompanied 
by a powerful dispensation of the Spi- 
rit. The evil heart of unbelief, if not 
timely subdued, will become more viru- 
lent in its opposition to the truth—the 
power of sympathy will awaken feelings 
which may be easily mistaken for godly 
sorrow; and the surrender of the mind 


to worldly scenes and impressions after 


it has been enlightened and impressed, 
implies a counteraction of motives and 
a resistance to the Spirit of God which 
preclude subsequent conviction, if it 
does not necessitate moral obduracy. 
On the other hand, all instances of con- 
version under such circumstances will 
be more decided in their nature, marked 
in their developments, and permanent 
in their influence. Age brings with it 
a natural change in our views of the 
world, and in our susceptibility to out- 
ward impressions. But youth listens 
with credulity to the whispers of hope, 


‘associates happiness with the gratifica- 
tions of sense, and looks forward to 


worldly possessions and honours as the 
consummation of all that renders life 
desirable. Hence, religion wears so re- 
pulsive an aspect to the young: it dis- 
pels the illusions of fancy, and thwarts 
the path of youthful inclination. No 


one without experience, therefore, can 


know the struggle that ensues in the 
youthful heart, when conscience has 
been awakened by the revelations ‘of 
truth. It is the more severe in propor- 
tion as the young man has been either 
controlled by the worldly sentiments of 
his companions or impelled by some 


ruling’ passion; and it involves’ not 


merely contrition for sin, and accept- 


hand of Saul.” 


“on the Lord’s side,” with few ex- 


rael the lesson so often repeated, that 


.are his lusts and indwelling corruptions. 


ance of an offered Saviour, but a clear, 
deliberate choice between duty and in- 
clination—a decision of the momentous. 
question, whether he will henceforth 
live for the world, or begin to live for 
God and eternity. The impression 
which such a struggle makes at the 
time cannot be easily effaced—a right 
decision under such circumstances works 
a radical] change, and can never cease to 
influence the life. Hence, they who, 
during a revival in a college, banish | 
their seriousness, and return to the 
ways of their heart, are seldom brought 
to an experience of religion; while they 
who then come out with cordial decision 


ceptions, persevere, and in most in- 
stances devote themselves to the work 
of the gospel ministry. 

Though some, at the time of the re- 
vival in Canonsburg, dismissed the sub- 
ject which had so powerfully agitated 
their minds, and, it may be, became 
more sceptical or heedless than before, 
yet out of the thirty-seven who were 
numbered as the first fruits of this 
work, the greater proportion conse- 
crated themselves to God in the minis- 
try of his Son! : 

How little did young Lowrie (the mar- 
tyr missionary in China,) think of the 
bearing of that work of grace on his 
own future history! It is remarkable, 
however, that he should have taken 
such an enlarged view of its importance. 
He was among the first awakened; but 
before he had attained peace, while 
labouring under the greatest distress 
of mind on account of the hardness of 
his heart, he spoke of the revival as “‘a 
work which would tell over the world.”’ 

So it was; and such, to a greater or 
less extent, will be the influence of a 
revival now in any of our colleges. Let 
Christians reflect on this, in connexion 
with the course of Lowrie and his asso- 
ciates, and they will be led to beseech 
and besiege the throne of grace in be- 
half of our colleges. W. 


For the Presbyterian. 
Fulness of the Scriptures. 


Ecce! panis angelorum ! 
Factus cibus viatorum ! 


O esca viatorum! 


O prnis angelorum! 
O minna colitum! 
Th. Aquinas. 


Within the compass of this sea of truth 
Revealed, are depths which the profoundest mind 
Can never fathom; pearls and shells and gems 
More brilliant, beautiful, and numberless, 

Than through all ages, can the votaries 

Of wisdom hope to gather. Who can tell 

The crowns rich, brilliant, undecayed, that blaze 
On brows of sons of genius, with the gems 
Gathered from these sturehouses of the deep? 

‘Yet undiminished are their treasures still, 

As ocean, by the shells and gems withdrawn 

By divers of all ages, or by ships 

Spice-laden from the far and palmy isles 

Of greenery and fragrance in the seas 

Of India’s sunny waters. All the minds 
Inquisitive, through every future age, 

May here explore, and with their sounding-lines __ 
Search for fresh wonders, and fresh wonders find; 
And in their spoils exult, while there remain 

In these deep caves of Scripture, hoards of truth 
And riches intellectual, which all times 

And hosts of seekers ne’er can render less. 

What multitudes have in these waters sought, 

In ages past, the diamonds to adorn 

Their spirits, and be worthy deemed to sit 

With Jesus at the Supper of the Lamb: 

Yet fresh and full these treasures, as when came 
First of the ransomed, Abel; we enrich 

Our spirits from the fulness then divulged. 

And when the last of that long column, bought 
With Jesus’ blood, have their white robes received, 
And palms and crowns, and passed beyond the gates 
Of death, in primal fulness still shall roll 

The depths of this blest ocean, in whose waves, 
With their exhaustless riches, ever dwells 

A power more healing than Bethesda’s pool. 

No humble shell found casual on this shore, 

But buried in its folds a priceless pearl ; 

And richer gold lies hid in every sand, 


Than all the waters of Pactolus rolled. R. R. 


= 


For the Presbyterian. 
FAINT, YET PURSUING. 


Such should be the Motto of every 
soldier of the Cross. Called to fight 
not against mortal foes only, but 
“against principalities, against powers, 
against the rulers of the darkness of 
this world, against spiritual wickedness 
in high places,” he is often faint and 
discouraged by reason of the might of 
his adversaries, and the opposition and 
contentions of those around him. Thus 
felt Gideon and the three hundred men 
that were with him, when they passed 
over Jordan in pursuit of the fleeing 
remnant of the host of Midian. They 
were faint with hunger, as well as by 
reason of théir rapid march and the 
slaughter of the foe. Yet were they in 
pursuit. The Lorp had assured the 
leader of Israel of complete success in 
the contemplated assault upon Midian 
and her confederates, and had given, in 
reply to the petition of his servant, an 
answer of victory by the token of the 
fleece. 

And now the little army had reached 
the Jordan, and passed over— faint, 
weary, hungry—yet pursuing. To the 
request made to the men of Succoth for 
bread, an ungenerous denial was re- 
turned. So also by the men of Penuel; 
and, faint as they were, they must con- 
tinue the pursuit. The two kings of 
Midian with their host had now escaped 
to Karkor, and thither the chosen band 
of Israel dragged their weary way, and 
there completed the overthrow of their 
enemies. There by the hands of the 
three hundred were the fifteen thousand 
that remained put to the sword. 

The soldier of the Cross is beset with 
foes: foes, too, who are vigilant, con- 
stantly on the watch to effect a surprise— 
an overthrow, if possible. Yet hasghe, 
as had Gideon, the full assurance of 
victory over all, if he will but give him- 
self up to the guidance of the Captain 
of his salvation. God would teach Is- 


his arm got for them the victory, and 
the Christian must be willing that God 
shall have all the glory of his victories 
over the powers of darkness; indeed, 
that He shall win all the triumphs. 
Had Gideon undertaken to conquer his 
foes in any other manner than that in-. 
dicated by the God of Israel, most cer- 
tainly he would.have been overcome by 
them. 

Like Gideon and his band, the Chris- 
tian, in pursuing his foes, strong in 
numbers and in prowess, is often weary 
and faint, well nigh to death. Often he 
exclaims, ‘“‘I shall one day perish by 
Often does the 
enemy tempt him to give over the con- 


| But he must remember who is his Cap- 


to Him who gives the assurance of suc- 


flict in despair, so fierce and malignant | 


tain, and pursue. ‘To fall back now, is 
to loss certain victory. He may look 
for, and ask relief from a careless world, 
but ‘he will be denied. He may even 
be refused that aid he has a right to ex- 
pect. from those who are called by the 
same name. Yet must his motto be, 
“faint, yet pursuing.” He must look 


cess for that strength, and for those 
supplies which are not to be found in 
the things of the world. 

Nor must he rest satisfied with the 
destruction of a portion of his foes. 
While there remains a single one, he 
must pursue. An hundred thousand of 
the fugitives had perished before the 
the passage of Jordan, by the several, 
hosts. Yet there remained fifteen thou- 
sand and the two kings. And after all 
the subjects were slain, the two kings 
must be taken and put to death. It 
will not do for the warring disciple to 
crucify some sins, some lusts, and let 
others live, and these, perhaps, the be- 
setting ones. All must be slain. He 
will not be able to accomplish this in 
a single battle, yet must his aim be 
their entire overthrow. Eternal enmity 
must be sworn against every sin, and in 
the strength of that victorious Leader 
who conquered all his foes, he must, no 
matter how faint, pursue until he ob- 
tain the victory. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
The Huguenots in South Carolina. 
XXVII. 


No authentic record*has been refer- 
red to which designates the year of the 
foundation of the Huguenot church in 
Charleston. The original building and 
the register were destroyed by fire in 
the year 1740. Weare therefore com- 
pelled to resort to other sources for in- 
formation, and shall probably arrive at 
only an approximation to the true date. 
Dr. Ramsay, referring to the French 
Protestant refugees in Carolina, says: 
‘*¢ Those of them who settled in Charles- 
ton founded a church about the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century.” This 
was evidently a casual surmise of the 
historian. Dalcho, from some un- 
known date, was more correct in his 
conjecture. He states, that—‘‘ It gyvas 
founded before the year 1693.” Pon 
enabled to advance another step, and to 
approach somewhat nearer to the de- 
sired point. In a mass of ancient 
documents deposited in a bureau* of 
the Secretary of State’s Office in 
Charleston, I discovered the will of a 
Huguenot refugee (Czsar Moze,) who 
resided on the eastern branch of Cooper 
river, and was an inhabitant of the 
Orange Quarter. It is the original 
manuscript, in the French language, 
duly executed, and dated June 20th, 
1687.: The testator, inter alia, be- 
queathed, in’ trust, to the Church of 
the Protestant French Refugees in 
Charleston, the sum of thirty pounds, 
to assist in the construction of a build- 
ing, for a congregation of the said 
Protestant Refugees, in the neighbour- 
hood of his plantation on the eastern 
branch of the T of Cooper river— 
“‘ qui se fera au liew qui sera trouvé le 
plus convenable proche et dans le voisi- 
nage de ladite Plantation.”” From this 
document we derive the facts of the ex- - 
istence, at that date (June, 1687,) of a 
Huguenot Church in Charleston, and, 
of a congregation of Protestant French 
refugees having been organized in the 
Orange Quarter. To what earlier pe- 
riod we may assign the foundation of 
those churches, must be determined by 
future developments. The former ex- 
cites a peculiar interest as the only Hu- 
guenot church existing in the United 
States; and still preserving the ancient 
forms of worship and the doctrines of 
the Reformed French Church in their 

It was appropriate, that, as the first 
invocation of the Divine blessing devout- 
ly sent up to the Great Head of the 
Church in the wilderness of the North 
American continent was offered up by 
persecuted Huguenots on the banks of 
the Port Royal in Carolina, the first 
temple erected in the Province for di- 
vine worship should have been reared 
by the hands of their spiritual descend- 
ants, who professed the same faith, and 
endured the like afflictions. Those 
planted with tears of bitterness, but 
these have reaped with the song of 
triumph. South Carolina may be said 
emphatically to have been—TZhe home 
of the Huguenots. 

The French Protestant churches 


* The enthusiastic antiquary may there revel in 
literary luxury. From those dust covered and time- 
worn manuscripts the annalist of Carolina can ex- 
hume a rich treasure of facts to adorn the historic 
page. The inquisitive researcher into the early re- 
cords of that colony has ‘probably never disturbed 
the repose of this invaluable and time-hallowed re- 
pository. 

+ A Huguenot, attached to the spiritual rites and 
strictly scriptural observances of the Reformed 
Church of his ancestors, may discover in the formu- 
lary of worship introduced into the Church in 
Charleston innovations not sanctioned by authority. 


In the Liturgy, compiled by a committee for the use 
of the congregation—formularies have been inserted 
for the observance of holy-days, to which there is no 
allusion whatever in the word of God, and which 
were evidently derived from the Papal through the 
Episcopal Church—as—the holy-day of the Nativi- 
ty—of the Crucifixion—of the Ascension—of Pen- 
tecu c. This unfortunately gives to the compi- 
lation the features of a spurious lineage. Nor is the 
rite of confirmation a natural branch of the native 
stock ; but the graft from a decayed and foreign root. 
The ancient. and original Liturgy of the sixteenth 
century would have been a safer standard of rites 
and forms of worship, than the Common Prayer 
Book of the English Church, (compiled from the 
Romish Liturgies,) and the modern copies of the 
Formularies of Neufchatel and Valengin. The only 
infallible standard, indeed, is the word of God. 
What is not enjoined by it may with safety be re- 


jected. We may so far travel beyond the record, as 


exemplified by the Popish Church, that our offer- 
ings will be an abomination to the Lord., The Li- 
turgy may be safely purified from those unmeaning 
rites which were originally introduced into the west- 
ern churches to reconcile the newly converted Pa- 
gans to the Christian religion, and which should 
now be discarded as the relics of a superstitious age. 

+ I have in my ion a catalogue: of four 
hundred and thirty distinct family names, or patro- 
nymics, of Huguenot refugees who settled in South 
Carolin’ {cannot suppose this enumeration em- 
braces e entire immigration. There are doubtless 
many mes on public and private records which 
are «tnown to me. The Huguenot emigrants 
wer. sidently more numerous in Carolina than in 
any other of the American colonies. Frequent in- 


‘stances of their removal from the north settlements 


to the south, and particularly to Carolina, are refer- 
red to in the histories of the time; and not many, 
of their migrations in a reversed direction. The 
climate of a southern latitude appears to have been. 
more congenial to their habits and avocations. They 
were, for the most part, industrious and frugal culti- 


Quarter, were undoubtedly the two 
first established in the colony. Ramsay 
informs us, that, “the first Episcopal 
Church in: the city was erected in the 
year 1690.” Dalcho, former assistant 
minister of St. Michael’s .Church, 
Charleston, conjectured an earlier date; 
by ue own admission however, on very 
questionable ground. The first Episco- 


pal Church erected beyond the limits of 


the Capital was that built on Pompion 
Hill, in St. Thomas’ Parish, in the year 
1703. A Presbyterian Church under 
the pastorship of Archibald Stebo, and 
a Baptist Church, may both be traced 
from an early period; and may have- 
been organized cotemporaneously with 
the Episcopal congregation—as ‘the 
dissenters,”’ agreeably to the statement 
of Hewit, ‘‘were the most numerous par- 
ty in the country,”’ and Episcopacy ad- 
vanced with tardy growth until it was 
favoured with refreshing showers from 
the public treasury. In 1696, a con- 
gregation of Independents who accom- 
— their pastor Joseph Lord from 

assachusetts, and founded the town 


| of Dorchester, on the Ashley river, was 


first organized. Holmes, in his Ameri- 
can Annals, with singular inaccuracy 
has said, that ‘the Lord’s supper was 
then, for the first time, administered in 
that colony.”’ 

_ In the year 1701 the Huguenot 
Church in Charleston received from the 


{ proprietors an endowment which subse- 


quently became of considerable value. 
Two lots in King street, originall 

numbered 92 and 93, were uve 
without a pecuniary consideration, to 
certain named individuals, as Trustees, 
for the benefit of the church. In 1755 
they were subdivided, and leased for a 
term of years. The income from this 
source, with individual donations, form- 
ed a permanent fund for sustaining the 
church. One of its early and generous 
benefactors was Isaac Mazych, the re- 
fugee, who arrived in the Province in 
December 1686. He bequeathed to it, 
in 1735-6, the annuak interest upon 
£100 sterling, for ever. In the year 
1788, his heirs were empowered by the 
legislature to compound with the elders 
of that church,* for the payment of 
said interest by a stipulated sum. Dur- 
ing his life time he had contributed lib- 
erally on all occasions towards its en- 
dowments. His remains, and those of 
his wife, Marianne Le Serrurier, and of 
some of his children were deposited in 
its cemetery. _He was a zealous mem- 
ber, and probably, an elder, of that 
church. The refugees who resided in 
the interior of the country seem to have 
cherished a de@p and an abiding inter- 


est in itg-prosperity.t In the will of 
Philip Gendron, (who died 1725,) a re- 
‘sident, gt the time, on the Santee, and 


-who 


s an elder of the Huguenot 
Church at Jamestown, there is a be- 
quest of £10; ‘“‘to be paid into the 


hands of the receiver of the Consistory 
of the Reformed French Church of 


Charlestown, to be employed for the use 
of the poor of ghat Church, so long as 
it is Reformed as tt 18 at present.” 

The Rev. Elias Prioleau, and the 
Rey. Florent Philippe Trouillart, were 
the two first, and supposed, joint pas- 
tors for a time, of the Huguenot Church 
in Charleston. The latter subsequently 
removed to the settlement of the refu- 
gees on the western branch of Cooper 
river, and was the pastor there, until 
his death, of the little congregation of 
French Protestants. Prioleau died at 
his farm, in the vicinity of the city, in 
the year 1699. ‘‘His descendants in 
Carolina have manuscript copies of his 
productions, delivered in France as 
early as 1677. They indicate, not only 
great purity of doctrine, and earnest- 
ness of piety, but also elegance of 
style, and vigour of mind.” He was 
an emigrant from Saintonge. In a 
sketch of his life, (see proceedings at 
the first Centennial Anniversary of the 
South Carolina Society, &c.) we are 


informed that—‘‘He removed from 


France to South Carolina, soon after 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
and brought with him a considerable 
portion of his Protestant congrega- 
tion, then called Huguenots; and was 
probably the founder of the present 
French, Calvinistic Church in Charles- 
ton.” The royal signature was affixed 
to the decree of revocation, October 
18th, 1685. By the fourth article of 
that instrument—all ministers refusing 
to be converted, were peremptorily or- 
dered to leave the kingdom within fif- 
teen days, and not to exhort or preach 
in the meantime—under penalty of 
being sent to the galleys. We suppose 
their emigration must necessarily have 
occurred immediately after the publica- 
tion of the Decree; and may reason- 
ably conjecture their arrival in Caroli- 
na to have been at the close of the 
year. We may therefore assign the 
date of the foundation of that Church 


| to the beginning the year 1686. 


Subsequent to the period of M. Prio- 
leau’s death, there were twelve pastors 
whose names have been transmitted to 
us: how many others there may have 
been we have no data to determine. 
There were frequent intervals, in which, 
the services were entirely suspended. 
In the year 1826 the doors were closed; 
the members generally having united 
with other religious denominations—for 
the most part with the Episcopalians. 
The corporate character of the Church 
was not, however, affected by the discon- 
tinuance of the services, and the pecu- 
niary interests of the society were com- 
mitted to the management of Trustees 
who were faithful’in their official du- 
ties. I will insert the names of the 
several pastors, and the dates of their 
respective ministrations, so far as my 
records enable me—Boisseau, in 1712; 
Francis Guichard, 1722. In the year 
1731, an application was made by the. 
congregation to the Walloon Uhurch in 
London for a pastor; with the offer of 
a salary of £80 per annum, and £25, 
or more, for the expenses of his pas- 


* An Act for incorporating the Calvinistic Church 
of French Protestants; &c. was passed, March 12th, 
1783. 

+ An Act was passed, Febroary 14th, 1714-5, 
« Impowering Charles Franchome and Samuel Pe- 
ronneau, Elders of the French Church in Chatles- 
ton, or their successors, Elders of the said Church 


for the time being, to sell and.alien a certain tract of 


land, in Berkley county, devised to the poor of said 
Charch by Mary Longuemere,” (now written Long- 
mir¢,) «alias Aunant, to and for the use, &c. of the 


| persons 


founded in the city and in the Orange | 


which was, 


sage. The letter was signed by—Peter 
Fillen, Etienne Mounier, Mathurin Boi- 
gard, Jean le Breton, André de Veaux, 
Anthoine Bonneau, Jacob Satur, Joel 
Poinset, Jean Garnier, Jaque le Chan- 
tre, C. Birot. What was the result of 
the application is not known. From 
1753 to 1759, as stated by Ramsay, 
Peter Tetard officiated as minister; the 
Rev. Bartholomew H. Himeli from 
1759 to 1773. After an absence of 
twelve years he returned to Charlestown, 
and was re-elected, and called to the 
pastorship in 1785. The names of the 
ministers who succeeded him, are, Peter 


Levrier, La Coste, Boardillon, and | 


Detargny, &c. The present pastor is 
the Rev. Charles Wallace Howard. 

The site of the present beautiful 
edifice is that on which the original 
building was erected—the south-east 
lot formed by the intersection of Church 
and Queen streets. The house of wor- 
ship first erected when the congregation 
was organized, probably in 1686, was 
destroyed by fire in 1740. Another 
was soon after built, and this also was 
consumed by fire in the year 1796. 
The third erected on the site was de- 
molished; and the present edifice was 
completed in 1845, and dedicated in 
that year to the worship of God. 

A. Hua@ueEnor. 


| For the Presbyterian. 
HOUSEHOLD TRAINING. 


It is not an unusual thing to hear 
something like reproach cast on Sun- 
day schools, as if they had been the 
means of tempting parents to neglect 
their duty in the religious instruction 
of their children. It seems to one of 
your readers that no such reproof can 
justly attach to Sunday schools. It is 
not denied that parents have been sad- 
ly negligent in the nurture of their 
children, nor that they have often com- 


/ mitted to the Sunday school teacher a 


duty which God has committed to them, 
and for a neglect of which they will be 
called to a fearful account. But it 
seems to me that such parents are ne- 
oe by the authorities of the Church. 
nstead of bringing odium upon the in- 
nocent Sunday school, for taking all 
children that are sent to it, and doing 
the best it can to lead them to the Sa- 
viour, why are not the delinquent par- 
ents faithfully dealt with by the spirit- 
ual guardians of the Church? Why is 
not a register kept of every head of a 
family connected with the Church, and 
an annual inguiry instituted into the 
manner in which the Christian nurture 
of the children is secured ; what means 
of instruction they*have, and what in- 
fluences are exerted to keep them from. 
the snare of theevil one? Let the ne- 
gligent and careless be admonished, and, 
if need be, disciplined ; let the faithful 
and sincere be encouraged and helped, 
and let Sunday schools be exempt from 
a censure that, if deserved at all, is due 
to other parties. A TEACHER. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


A Prison Scene at Sing Sing, 
New York. 


Spending a Sabbath at Sing Sing, 
New York, I was induced by a curios- 
ity, I hope neither vain nor morbid, to 
go to the prison chapel to worship with 
a friend. We were a little too late, but 
owing to the kindness and attention of 
the officers, we were permitted to en- 
ter. As we approached the chapel we 
heard voices engaged in singing the 
praises of God. e stopped a mo- 
ment! Can it be, that God is praised 
in these walls! But why wonder? Have 
not many anthems of praise ascended 
from the darkest dungeons and the most 
loathsome prisons? We passed on. We 
found all the male convicts sitting in 
the body of the chapel. Fifteen keep- 
ers were seated on high stools around 
the sides of the room to prevent disor- 
der and quell any attempts at insurrec- 
tion. Eight hundred strong and des- 
perate men were held in subjection by 
fifteen. 

At the further end of the room, on a 
platform, the chaplain was seated. Be- 
fore him there was a plain unpainted 
desk. The only ornaments in the room 
were some cards hung around, on which 
Scripture texts were printed, like the 


following: “The wages of sin is death, | 


but the gift of God is eternal life;’’ 
“Christ came to seek and save that 
which was lost;” &. When we en- 
tered, they were engaged in singing. 


Some eight or ten were standing up in | 


front of the body of the congregation, 
with their faces turned towards the pri- 
soners, taking the lead. These were 
the leaders of a choir which embraced 
nearly all the congregation. Each pri- 
soner was provided with a hymn book, 
and a great majority of them seemed 
to take delight in joining in singing. 
Now and then one might be seen to 
whom the printed page was a sealed 
book, but I think the majority could 
read. The most familiar tunes were 
sung, and though the choir was so nu- 
merous, I observed no discord. What 
associations must be recalled to their 
minds by this exercise! Many of them 
perhaps, in the days of their childhood, 
had sung the same hymns around the 
family altar, or even in the temple of 
the Most High. Perhaps, in imagina- 
tion, they saw their pious mothers, who 
had often prayed for them, beckoning 
them to repent and turn to God. As 

saw now and then a thoughtful counte- 
nance, and even the tear coursing the 
cheek, I concluded that there was no 
heart so hard, that some influence 
might not soften it. The chaplain 
preached a short, plain, practical dis- 
course from a passage, the substance of 
the wicked will forsake 
his evil ways, he shall live.” Never be- 
fore did the gospel of Christ appear 
so supremely glorious to me. When I 
looked around and saw eight hundred 
criminals, some of whom had been 
guilty of crimes of the deepest dye;, 
whom society had banished as unfit. to 
live with the virtuous; and then 
thought that their sins, though like crim- 
son, might be washed white as wool, in 
the atoning blood of Christ ; that those 
wha had forfeited their right to liberty 
as men, might have. the. lberty of the 
sons of God—that. they who were not 
considered worthy to associate with 
men on earth, might. mingle with the 


=" 


~ 


| 


redeemed that surround God’s throne; 
I felt that in this gospel scheme. there 
was a benevolence of purpose, a gran- 
deur of design, a comprehensiveness of 
adaptation that none but God could de- 
vise. From these massive walls and iron 
grates the soul freed by Christ, may 
ascend to the presence chamber of the 
King of kings! The prisoners were 
as quiet and attentive as in any ohurch 
Tever attended. On a few faces you 
could read cold indifference, or sceptical 
scorn, but the mass showed. that they 
were interested, and some seemed to 
listen as for their lives. 
They again sung, and after receiving’ 
the benediction, commenced marching 
out in divisions, each one attended by 
an officer, in that singular manner 
known as “the lock step.” Each took 
the food provided for him, and retired 
in silence to hiscell, 
This sketch may not prove i 
tive; but I learned some things # 


that I hope I may ever remember. ‘I~ 


learned that much has been accompli 
ed by the reform of prison didéiplitie. 
I more than learned—I felt the truth of 


the Bible-revealed doctrine of man’s — 


I realized the need of hu- 


depravity. 
Though criminals, they are, our 


mility. 


brethren. I felt as I never before felt — 


the transcendent excellence of religion. 
O that all would take refuge in this 
sure hiding-place! —. 


For the Poesy terian. 


The Church in the Presbytery of 
Luzerne. 


On the 29th ult. the Presbytery of 
Luzerne ordained Mr. T. De Lacy 
Wardlaw to the work of the ministry, . 
and installed him pastor of the Church 
of Port Carbon. Mr. Sanders, of Potts- 
ville, preached from Romans x. 15: 
‘How beautiful are the feet of them 
that preach the gospel of peace,” Mr. 
Webster, of Mauch Chunk, presided 
and made the ordaining prayer; Mr. 
Cook, of Donaldson, gave the charge to 
the pastor; and Mr. Bittinger, of Ta- 
maqua, the charge to the people. The 
house was crowded, and at the close of 
the service, the congregation welcomed 
their pastor with the hand of fellow- 
ship. 
The improved state of this Church is 
very gratifying, the ordinary attendance 


&, 


on the Sabbath services is large, anda ~ 


number of young persuns - have lately 
begun to hope in the Lord. 

he Presbytery appointed a commit- 
tee to organize a church in the Schuayl- 
kill Valley, embracing the villages of 
Patterson, Brockville, Middleport, and 
New Philadelphia. The labours of Mr. 
Glen have not been without fruit. The 
houses of worship begun in the summer 
are both under roof; the basement of 
the one in New Philadelphia is used for 


religious service. _The depressed state 
_of the coal trade puts it out of the pow- 


er of the people to finish what they have 
begun. O that there was the readiness 
to holy the struggling, neglected, Scot- 
tish miners in Schuylkill, that was 
shown to aid the Free Church of Scot- 
land in her noble efforts! 

At Donaldson and Tremont, churches 
have been begun; the one at Tremont 
has the basement fiti for use. In this 
infant congregation, are three youn 
men preparing for the ministry;, an 
God has not left himself without witness, 
but has mercifully turned some from 
darkness to light. 

The cause of Church Extension’ and 
Domestic Missions would be doubly dear 
to all friends of Zion, could they see 
the self-denying, abundant. labours of 
our missionaries in these neglected 
wastes; could they see with what joy 
the word of life is welcomed by the 
poor and the aged; could they see 
women who count it no hardship to 
walk five miles, through mud, and over 
a steep mountain, to attend on the ser- 
vices of the sanctuary! “Unto the 
poor the gospel is preached ;”’ a greater 
thing in Christ's eye than that the dead 
were raised. R. W. 


On the Death of a Minister out 
off in his Usefulness. 


BY JAMES MONTGOMERY. 


Go to the grave in all thy vigorous prime, 

In full activity of zeal and power; 

A Christian cannot die before his time— 

The Lord’s appointment is his servant's hour. 


5 to the grave—at noon from labour cease; 
Rest on thy sheaves—thy harvest work i8idone; — 
Come from the field of battle, and in peace, 
Soldier, go home, with thee the fight is won. 


Go to the grave, which, ‘faithful to its trust, 

The germ of immortality shall keep; 

- While safe, as watched by cherubim, thy dust 
Shall till the judgment-day in Jesus sleep. 
Go to the grave, fér there thy Saviour lay, 
In death’s embraces ere he rose on high; 
And all the ransomed, by that narrow way, 
Pafs to eternal life beyond the sky. 
Go to the graye—no! take thy és ee 
Be thy blest pitt ie Lord, 
Where thou for feith and‘ Hope perfect love, 
And open 


- 
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Christ's Teaching on Universal 


On one oceasion during our Saviour's 
ministry, the question was put to, him, 
‘“‘Lord, are there few that be saved?’ 
If Christ had been preaching the final 
salvation of all. men, .it was .atrange 
that. such a question should have.-bess 
proposed to him. Yet he manifested 
no surprise at it. reprove 
or correct the inquirer for hav g dig- 
honoured. the goodness of God by 
the supposition that any would : be 
finally lost. He did not ‘refer hith 40 


his past teachings ‘to learn thatial 


would be saved... Nor did Christ.then 
advance the doctrine of universal sal. 
vation. Never had he a better oppor- 
tunity. The question was cireey to 
that point, there few’ that 
saved?” What did he answer? “Did 
he say “All men shall-—be saved?” 
Did ‘he even say, “‘ Many-——the: gredt 


majority of mankind—shall be. 
Did he say, “A just and 


He did not reprove 


~ 


God will never punish any after-thie = - 


life?” His answer was, Strivatos 
enter in at the strait gate, : 


» 


enter heaven -by an incessant are 
with-sin—“ for many I. say to ‘you wilt 
seek to enter in,. 
-Wheever may..pr al: 
vation, and upon. whatever. authority, 
certain it is that Christ. preached no 
such doctrine. —J) 
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The New-sck 
Church of Webster, Mondoe 


county New 
York, at a late meeting resolved to unite 


eats | With the Old-school General Assembly. 
! | This church is about to erect a new house 


ief Old-school Pres 


” | of worship, which they are able to do with- 


out foreign aid. 
The Rev. T.: Bellesiy, of Penfield, a 


| member of the Rochester Presbytery, has 


by them to unite with the 


been dismissed by t 
hytery of Buffalo City. 


The Rochester Presbytery, in answer to 
the letter of the New-school General As- 
sembly,‘requesting them to send commis- 
‘stoners to that Assembly, directed its Stat- 
ed Clerk to request the Stated Clerk of the 
Assembly to withdraw their name for the 


future from their minutes. 


In seh trials the Church has exhibited the 
most'of its Vitality and the least of its im- 
perfections. Never has it shown such hea- 
venly temper and indomitable courage as it 
has in circumstances which might have 
appeared best calculated to subdue both. | 
Other methods have been tried with 


more melancholy success, and they are the 


“methods now employed to corrupt the 


spouse of Christ, and alienate her affec- 


| tions from her Lord. Sataf lays aside the 


sword and the brand, and enters into alli- 
ance with the world to let the Church have 
outward quiet. If it cannot be terrified in- 
to apostasy, peradventure it may be lulled 
into fatal security. Flattery and seeming 
respect may throw it off its guard, and 
cause it to lay aside the -weight of the 


occasional emigration of a Puseyite to the 
Papal communion. Such are merely 
changes of place, not faith. They are not 
to be regretted, as they are so far approxi- 
mations to honesty, and’ we think a man’s 
morals are improved when he goes where 
he belongs. Besides, you then know 


where to find him, and how to classify | 


him. Popery loses, not gains, when a Ro- 
manist leaves the Protestant Church and 
returns home. a | 

We have a great work to do, to defend 
our own territories, to preserve our children 
from corruption, and to win as many as 


possible from the error of their ways to the 


true fold. But the free Bible and the free 
press will help us. Popery fears them, 
and retires before them. Pius [X. would 


‘we 
7 


ood old age—after four-score years of use- 
ulness—his work all done and well done— 
in the bosom of his family—his mind se- 
rene—his faith unwavering—his hope of . 
heaven bright and full of glory—without a 
pang—without a fear—he fell asleep in 
Jesus! 
‘So fades a summer cloud away ; 
So sinks the gale when storms are o’er ; 
So gently shuts the eye of day ; 
So dies a wave along the shore!’ 

‘ The righteous shall be in everlasting re- 
membrance,’ Throughout our wide com- 
munion, in this land, and in the churches to 
be gathered by our ministers in Asia, in 


obligations: for favours: received 


practicable. Please. accept our thanks for 
the interest you have taken, and still con- 


much, yet we feel under many, very many, 
from you 
and the friends of Colonization generally. 
Edina, Bassa Cove, and Berley are beauti- 


fal little villages, and need only inhabitants 


to make them what they should be.” 


Erelesinstical Record. 


On the 13th inst., the Buffalo City Pres- 
bytery installed the Rev. James Reming- 
ton pastor of the Presbyterian Church at 
Alden, New York. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Arthur Burtis, of 
Buffalo; the constitutional questions were 
proposed and the installing prayer offered 
by the Moderator, the Rev. James Dubuar, 
of Aurora; the Rev. Mr. Burtis gave 
the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. 
George W. Lane, of Bethany, the charge | 


— 


pose to continue je exercise of my wore 
ship, may I know what I must forbid 


“You will know it, when I shall. have 


you arrested. Then, the civil courts 
will tell you. In the meantime, I 
hibit you from recommencing ; but if 
not, I shall have you stopped, as I have 
your anarchical religion.” 

r. Pilatte bowed and retired. 

That he might obtain justice, he ad- 
dressed himself afterwards to the Min- 
ister of the Interior, a brother of Mr. 
Odillon Barrot, who, under the Consti- 
tution of 1830, pleaded so warmly the 
cause of liberty of worship. There the 
business stands. 

This savours rather too much of the 


‘Empire: a prefect of Police setting him- 


self above the laws, and putting a stop 
to a religious meeting, without a written 
communication, [showing the grounds 
of action,}] and without a regular pro- 
secution, is but little republican, and 


creased and indefinitely continued, or & 
failure more disastrous than ever anti- 


Ps pondent ‘i | ke but here and there ‘one. bore: tinue to take, in this country, and be as- | myself. to modify” cipated must be the consequence. The 
fui nishes us with £ 4 g the effect of direct collision. | In this view we take no account of the and thus*perpetuating to other times and | sured that, though we have not written | The. Deafean - tterly Be ae passion: editor, to his great grief and cn nuttReg 


tion, now discovers that his sanguine 
temperament, or what he calls steplaved 
confidence in-his subseribers, has de- 
ceived, embarrassed, and Aavolved him- 
self and his friends. He hazards his 
all and embarks it all, together with as 
much as he can get from the few friends 
who have not deserted him in his hour 
of need. Each subscriber thinks the 
sum owed by him can make but little 
difference with the proprietor of the 
paper. But for the want of these very 
small sums, the crash comes, the paper 
stops, and its proprietor is bankrupt. 
Out of a small circle, this is about as much 
as is publicly known ; but within this cir- 
cle there are heart-burnings, alienation 
of feelings, accusations, recriminations, 
and untold sufferings. This, with very 
slight variations, is substantially the 
history of a number of religious papers, 


| Cross. Alas! how often has this insidious | be Pope again if he were not afraid of them. cakes 
— PROGRESSION stratagem prevailed! How often has pride | With them, and God with us, we need not | of Samver Minter can never to the latest | to the people; the Rev. A. Caldwell of- of of 
me : been thereby engendered ; how often has | fear the triumph of Popery in this country. | posterity, be pronounced but with reverence | fered the concluding prayer, and the pas- ‘tana Wotlesinatic <e" flaira, in Febru. | now are sr oan ? 


_~ oy REVERENCE TO AN 
and gratitude. tor pronounced the benediction. 


We recentl t with the followii - , 
ently met with the following sen ary, 1849,) which I cited to you at the 


— 


the apparent withdrawal of outward ene- 


thie last General Assembly, and of 
that some of our churches have 


_ybeen..in the habit of observing the .last 
Thureday in’ February as a day of prayer 
_ the ‘outpouring of the Holy Spirit on our 
_ Colleges and Seminaries, recommend that 
~’all'our churches observe that day. with ap- 
ee propriate religious exercises. The Presby- 
tery itgelf resolved to hold a meeting for 


prayer for the same object, in the lecture 


room: of. the, Brick ‘church, New York, on 


the ‘morning of; that day, (Thursday next, 
28th inst.) at 11 o'clock. And it was fur- 
ther agteed, that religious exercises should 
be eppointed in the First church, (Dr. 
_Phillips’s, on Fifth Avenue,) and in the 


~ Rutgers street church, New York, at half- 


past seven o'clock in the evening of the 
same day. 


— 


Anon Sraret Cuvacu.—We take great 
pleasure in announcing that the Rev. - 
Charles Wadsworth, of Troy, New York, 
hag signified»his acceptance of the call 
from the ‘Arch street Presbyterian church, 
- Philadelphia, to become their pastor. This 
- new enterprise has commenced under 


“cases the practice is as fraudulent as it 
is slanderous—for we regard it as a slan- 


der of a worthy author to append his 


name to another man’s nonsense. A cor- 
respondent, who seems to have some secret 
insight into the matter, tells us that in a 
certain case this thing was systematically 
pursued from mercenary motives, to secure 
exclusive copy-right of a book ! | 


 Guvron Drsrs.—We announce with 


ypleasure that the debt which has for some 
- yeats seriously embarrassed the Presbyte- 
éhurch of Cohocksink, in the Presby- 


tery of Philadelphia, has been entirely paid 
off. We wish the church and its excellent 
pastor all success. 


— 


AMERICAN AND Foreion Cunwrun 


Calvin’s shoulders, he must have poor eye- 
sight who cannot see further than he did.” 


The author left out one qualification 
from his progressive scheme, which it is 
‘important to supply. He neglected to say 
that the gentleman who mounts Calvin’s 
shoulders, to take a more extended obser- 
vation than he did, must be a man of Cal- 
vin’s dimensions—that is, he must know 
all that Calvin. knew, equal him in the ex- 
tent of his learning, in the fervour of his 
piety, in the depth of his research, in the 
soundness of his judgment, and then, tak- 
ing his lofty station, he may be prepared 
to see beyond him. A short-sighted pig- 
my, mounted to this elevation, might not 
be able to see at all, and it is generally this 
class that presume to talk of seeing beyond 
Calvin. 


BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

The following table shows the number 
of new candidates received under the care 
of the Board of Education of the Presby- 
terian Church of the United States, for the 
three months ending February Ist, 1850, 
together with the names of their Presby- 


date, the number was 345. 


TRIALS OF THE CHURCH. 

The Church, the true Church of Jesus 
Christ, composed of living members, is in 
the wilderness; it has been so from the be- 
ginning; it will be so until the close of its 
militant state. The world, with all its out- 
ward adornments, with all its flattering 
promises and seducing pleasures, is a wil- 
derness to those whose vision has been so 
enlightened as to°see through its emp- 
tiness, and whose tastes have been so 
improved as to turn with disgust from its 
enjoyments. The true believer, while on 
earth, isa sojourner, a traveller; his eye is 
fixed on his home beyond, and upward do 


| all his aspirations tend. Here he has no 


continuing city; he sighs for his home, 
where he knows every thing will prove 


come. 


as if wanting occupation, have worried each 
other with intestine strifes! A peaceful 
Church, with all the marks of outward 
prosperity, has not often proved to be the 
most flourishing Church. . It often has a 
more hearty unity when the common ene- 
my is before it, armed‘with his bitterest 
hostility, than when that enemy appears 
to have retired. 

Besides this, Satan plies other arts which 
have proved but too successful. He will 
use religion to fight religion. He becomes 
the advocate of the Church; not, it is true, 
of that little company whose hearts are 
toward the Lord, whose opinions are strict, 
and whose conversation is heavenly, but a 
church of his own framing, which shall 


| satisfy the eye with a pompous ceremonial, 


and which shall stupefy the conscience by 
promising heaven to small and easy duties. 
He can find ready at his call men who will 
pretend to magnify God by denying his 
Son, by misrepresenting his mission, and 
quieting human fears about a retribution to 
As he said to Eve, so he now, 
through his emissaries, will say, “There 
is no danger; God takes no account of the 


titudes of fellow creatures beyond the pale 
of salvation. He will endeavour to bring 
life-giving doctrines into discredit, and, 
succeeding in this, he can easily persuade 
to looseness in practice. All his devices 
cannot here be enumerated. A flatterer,a 
scoffer, a seducer, a fabricater of false reli- 
gions, a liberalist, a speculator in myste- 
ries, an astute theologian—in. word, a 
devil transformed into an angel of light! 
O! how shall the Church escape his wiles ! 
Flattered and beguiled by prosperity, se- 
duced by false teachers, held up to ridi- 
cule, tempted by worldly allurements, 
weakened by intestine division, how shall 
it get safely through the wilderness? It 
would be folly to suggest any other expe- 
dient than that of keeping close to its 
mighty Saviour and the word of his grace. 
Sheltered in this hiding place, it may smile 


We have received two admirable dis- 
courses in commemoration of the life and 
character of the Rev. Dr. Miller; one 
delivered by the Rev. W. B. Sprague, D.D. 
of Albany, and the other by the Rev. H. 
A. Boardman, D.D. of Philadelphia. In 
both cases the texts are partjcularly appro- 
priate. The first from 2 Kings ii. 12, 
“My father, my father;” the other from 
1 Sam. xxv. 1, “ And Samuel died, and all 
the Israelites were gathered together and 
lamented him.’’ It is impossible, in a few 
words, to do justice to either of these per-. 
formances; they should be read to be ap- 
preciated. Dr. Sprague presents a beau- 
tiful and truthful tribute of affection to one 
whom all the Church esteemed a great and 
good man, and exhibits him as eminently 
favoured in his original constitution and 
educational influences ; as greatly distin- 
guished in his Christian attainments; as 
enjoying unusual opportunities for doing 
good; as distinguished in his successful 
improvement of these opportunities, and as 
signally blest in his social relations. These 
topics are illustrated with the skill which 
usually characterizes Dr. Sprague’s pen. 


accuracy of historical research, a correct- 
ness of exegesis, a general force of argu- 
ment, which, being unanswerable in them- 
selves, naturally led opponents to attempt 
to diminish their force by disparaging their 
author. We can do no more than furnish 
brief extracts from these discourses. 

Dr. Sprague, in referring to Dr. Miller’s 
closing days, remarks: 

“It was my privilege to have a brief in- 
terview with him, but a few weeks before 
he received the summons to enter into the 
joy of his Lord. I saw him in his study, 
where he had first given me his hand thir- 
ty-three years before.. He was sitting in a 
posture designed to facilitate his labouring 
respiration. He received me with all his 
accustomed cordiality, and the usual ‘smile 
of welcome passed over his countenance, 
which seemed even then to be touched by 
the finger of death. His whole appearance 
was a compound of the deep solemnity that 
becomes the dying man, and the joyful tran- 


logue just published, we obtain the follow- 
ing summary of this Institution: —First 
class, thirty-five students; second class, 
forty-nine; third class, fifty-two. Total, 
one hundred and thirty-six. 


. ACKNOWLEDGMENTs.— We have received 
for the Hungarian Theological School, one 
dollar from G. C. H., Port Byron, and two 
dollars and fifty cents from A. K., Worth- 
ington,. Ohio.; also one dollar and /ifty 
cents, from G. C. H., Port Byron, for 
Board of Publication. We have received 
two dollars for the Hungarian Protestant 
School from P. Q., and $2.50 from J.C. M. 
From the Rev. S. B. Hall, Madisonville, 
Louisiana, $8.20 for Board of Education, 
and $4.65 for Foreign Missionary Board ; 
and one dollar from Dillsburg, Pennsylva- 
nia, for Foreign Missionary Board. 


— 


Eprror1aL Cuance.—The Rev. Dr. Al- 
den, for the last fifteen years Professor of 
Rhetoric, &c. in Williams College, has be- 
come connected with the New York Ob- 
server, as associate editor, with a proprie- 
tary interest in the concern. 


RESIGNATION OF Proressor Mason.— 


Wednesday, 13th inst. the Rev. Thomas 
Bellamy, ‘and the churches of Penfield and 
Webster were received from the Rochester 
other churches were 
expected ite, but were not able to at- 
tend this meeting. 


_ Dear anp Dums.—The Annual Report 
of the Directors of the Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb is an ex- 
ceedingly interesting document, exhibiting 
the present flourishing condition of this 
noble charity. 

‘During the year 1849, 19 pupils were 
admitted, 29 left, and 4 died. ‘The whole 
number connected with the Institution on 
the 3lst of December last was 107 ; of whom 
54 are males, and 53 Aare females—from the 
following States, by which they are sup- 
ported: Pennsylvania, 68; New Jersey, 7; 
Maryland, 15; Delaware, 3; and by their 
friends or the Institution, 14. ‘The cost of 


evangelist by the Presbytery of Lake. 
Rev. J. Steele presided and proposed the 
constitutional questions; Rev. J.C. Brown 
preached the sermon and made the ordina- 


.| tion prayer; and the Rev. F. P. Cummins 


gave the charge. 7 

The Rev. John V. Dodge, late of Evans- 
ville, Indiana, has been invited to the 
pastoral care of the Second Presbyterian 
church, Terre Haute, Indiana, and has 
accepted. 

The Rev. James A. McKee, late of New 
Washington, Indiana, has become an itine- 
rant in the Presbytery of Arkansas, and 
has located at Lisbon, Union county, Ar- 
kansas. 

The Rev. John H. Miller, lately licensed 
by the Presbytery of Chickasaw, has re- 
ceived and accepted a call from the church 
of Willington, Mississippi. His post-office 
is Charleston, Tallahatchie county, Missis- 
sippl. 

The Rev. Timothy Root has received 
and accepted a call from the church in 
Tuscagee, Alabama, at which place corres- 
pondents will address him. | 

The Rev. W. E. Chittenden, New- 


sures adopted against the Rev. Mr. 
Pilatte. They surpass, in arbitrariness, 
all that we have heretofore witnessed. 
You recollect that Mr. Pilatte, an 
Independent minister, distinguished by 
his pious zeal and popular eloquence, 
who opened religious meetings in one 
of the most populous quarters of Paris, 
was condemned, on two different occa- 
sions, by our civil courts. It was al- 
leged against him, on the first occasion, 
that his meetings were a club; and on 
the second, that they had not a religious 
character. These accusations, unfortu- 
nately, found an appearance of truth 
in the manner in which Mr. Pilatte had 
commenced his work; but only an ap- 
pearance; for, at bottom, Mr. Pilatte’s 
meetings had always a religious object, 
and this object became more and more 
visible. The very forms of justice had 
been violated at the second trial, which 
did not prevent the Court of Cassation 


course on which our Government has 
entered, when we recollect the support 
which it has lately afforded the Pope. 
His Holiness has just addressed a new 
encyclical letter to the archbishops and 
bishops of Italy, which reminds us of 
the worst Popes, by the spirit which it 
breathes throughout. Your readers will 
form their jideaent of it from some 
textual quotations. 

‘‘You are aware and perceive, as we 
do, venerable brethren, by what perver- 


sity, in these last times, certain repro-_ 


bate men have prevailed, enemies of all 
truth, of all righteousness, of all probity, 
who, whether by fraud and artifices of 
every kind, or openly, and throwing up, 
as a furious sea its foam, the scum of 
their confusions, endeavour to spread in 
all directions, among the faithful people 
of Italy, unbridled licentiousness of 
thought, of speech, of every audacious 
and impious act, to ruin in Italy itself 
the Catholic religion, and, if it could 
ever be, to overturn it to its foundations. 
The whole plan of their diabolical de- 
Sign has been revealed in different 
places, but above all, in the beloved 
city, the seat of our supreme pontificate, 
where, after constraining us to leaye it, 
they have been able to abandon them- 


Church, which, as guardian of the de- 
posit of divine revelation, never suffers 
any thing to be taken away from the 
propounded truths of faith, or any thing 
to be added. 

‘¢ Also, they have formed the desi 
of alluring the Italian people to the 
opinions and conventicles of the Pro- 
testants, in which, in order that they 
may seduce them, they incessantly re- 
peat, that nothing else is to be seen 
than a different form of the same true 
Christian religion, in which one may 
please God as well as in the Catholic 
Church. Meanwhile, they very well 
know that nothing can be more advan- 
tageous to their impious cause than the 
first principle of Protestant opinions, 


the principle of the free interpretation 


of the Holy Scriptures, according to 
the private judgment of every individual. 
They trust that, after having, in the 
first place, misemployed interpretation 


THE CHRISTIAN WIFE. 


What a graceful and serene dignity re- 
velation has conferred on woman! Even 
in the imperfect system of the modern 
Jews it is not wanting; so deep and inde- 
structible are the principles which have 
come down from patriarchs and prophets. 
Compare the Hebrew wife, in Poland or 
Syria, with the secluded slave of Moham- 
medan harems, or the soft companion of 
accomplished Greeks. The devotion and 
purity of Jewish women is a proverb, in 
all their dispersions. Among thousands 
of wanderers in the vicious paths of the 
great cities, it is affirmed there is rarely 


found a daughter of Sarah. But the gos- 


pel gave immediate and sensible elevation 
to the queenly place of the wife and mo- 
ther. Brief as the apostolic letters are, 
and stupendous as are their topics, they 
have room for the image of Christian wo- 
man; and they secure her position, define 
her rights, and encircle her head with the 
unexpected crown of likeness to Christ’s 
Bride. “Husbands, love your wives, even 
as Christ also loved the Church, and gave 
himself for it:—this is a great mystery, 


band,” adding honour to him “in the gates, 
when he sitteth among the elders of the 
land.” “Her children arise up and €all her 
blessed; her husband also, and he praiseth 
her.”” It is the constrained absence of this 
companionship among the millions of Ro- 
mish priests, which has burnt a stigma 
both unnatural and impure upon tbgir 
countenance, robbed them of all the Chari- 
ties of chaste attachment, parental te»4er- 
ness, and whatsoever we mesn by home; 


thus declaring the truth of God against all — 


proscriptive canons. Jtis not good that 
the man should be alone. 

A great poet, whom I cannot always 
agree with, has on this subject expressed 
himself in a way to reach the heart. His 
reference to Burns’s song may be set over 
against any literary comment in English 
criticism. “That enduring personal at- 
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Christian Alliance, and is now labouring 
for the good of the Roman Catholic popula- 
tion in this country. They have thirty 
individuals in their service. The Society 
also has a wide foreign field, and has great 
need of funds; at Jeast $20,000 being re- 
quired before the Ist of May—15,000 for 
the foreign, and $5000 for the home work. 


Reviva.—A correspondent writes us: 


—* Last Sabbath I spent with the Rev. Mr. 


Perkins, of Allentown, New Jersey, who 
has a-delightful work of grace in progress 
in his church. The blessed Spirit is at 
work there; there is every reason to believe, 
with great power. After forenoon service 


_ about thirty went into a neighbouring room 


to converse with their pastor. More than 
half of these were rejoicing in hope. In- 
deed a‘ deep seriousness seems to pervade 
all the community.” | 


Depication.—A Presbyterian Church 
edifice was recently dedicated in Paulding, 
Mississippi. The sermon on the occasion 
was by the Rev. J. B. Adams. The Cla- 
rion published in Paulding remarks: 

“After the dedication. by prayer, a Pres- 
byterian .Church was organized, a ruling 
elder elected. and installed. -To this little 
band and a few others who united in the 
participation with them, the Lord’s suppe 
was administered. 4 

‘Fie house does honour to the architects, 
and still more tothe zeal and perseverance 
of the ladies, to whom chiefly it owes its 
existence. May peace be within its walls, 
and prosperity within its borders.” 


Anorusr Movewent.—The Rev. Flavel 
Basconi, in an article in the Prairie Herald, 
says that“ deep and extensive dissatisfae- 
tion ‘@xiste”” with regard to the action on 
slavery by the New-school General Assem- 
bly, and that the Wayne Presbytery, follow- 
ing thé example of that of Ottawa, will 
withdraw: from’ the ‘Assembly, and remain 
independent; wnless ‘the next Assembly 
gratify them “by more ‘ultra measures. So 
far as the importance of these movements 
is concerned, another writer. in the same 
‘He: says: The Presbytery of Fort 
Wayne: contains: sight . ministers; and not 
on@ Of thein ‘settted pastor, “and thirteen 
chirches, embracing in all, three hundred 
and forty members—not one-third as many 


at the.Bast., And of the small Presbytery 


of. Ortawa, consistip eight ministers and 
seven chorches, fear: ministers, (not one: of 


are very many, and his own faithless and 
imperfect nature renders these the less 
tolerable. How often is he constrained to 
cry out, “When shall there be an end? 
When shall I reach that heavenly home 
where the society, the employments, and 
the pleasures, shall be perfectly adapted to 
the new nature which has been given to 
me?’’ What is true of one, is true of all 
who live godly in Christ Jesus; what one 
member feels, the whole body feels; what 
is opposed to one, is opposed to all; as the 
individual believer is a stranger ina strange 
land, so the Church of which he is a mem- 
ber is in the wilderness, beset and annoyed 
by enemies on every hand. The sources 
of the Church’s tribulations are manifold, 
and to a few of them we will advert. 

1. It is a source of grievous trouble to 
the Church, that its own genuine and con- 
sistent members are imperfect. They are 
not angels, but mén.. Men, it is true, far 
superior, in all moral qualities, to the mass 
around them, and from which they have 
been selected ; but still men, with many in- 
firmities of temper and inconsistencies in 
conduct. The remains of their former 
sinful condition still adhere to them, and 
tend to obscure, if not deface, that glorious 
and divine image which has been impress- 
ed upon them. The ebullitions of passions 
not thoroughly subdued, the conflict of 
prejudices engendered by imperfect vision, 
the collision of opinions varying on more 
or less important subjects, combine to pre- 
vert their light from shining as it should. 
They are one household, one family, and 
yet there is not perfect agreement and 
harmony. They are brethren, and yet 
alienations spring up among them. They 
have one common Lord and one common 
hope, and yet they are not always helpers 
of each other’s faith, O! had they one 
heart and one mind, what a glorious com- 
munity would they be, and how invincible 
in: all measures, offensive and defensive, 
against the common enemy! Each one 
mourns apart that it is not so, and yet each 
one contributes his share of imperfection to 
prevent the happy unity. 4 

2 This trouble stands not alone ; others 
from without are superadded to render it 
more grievous. The militant character of 
the’ Church is rendered necessary from 
the opposition which it is destined to 


‘Meet from surrounding enemies. This op- 


position has in former days been direct, 
persecuting, fiery. Infidelity aided by 


‘power hes -endeavouredto crush the 


Church. ‘The ‘aword has’ been wielded, 
and the flames kindled to exterminate and 


is on the advance in the United States. It 
makes so much noise, so large a part of the 
labour of Protestants is employed in resist- 
ing its progress, and so much is justly said 
of its tremendous power, the impression is 
general that it must be making advances in 
the United States. | 

By the importation of foreign Catholics, 
and their natural increase in this country, 
the number of Romanists is doubtless in- 
creasing. It cannot be otherwise. Let. 
any man consult the tables of immigration, 
and observe the countries from which the 
vast majority of these people come, and he 
will perceive at a glance that they must 
be Roman Catholics. Hence the necessity 
of increasing churches and priests. Hence 
the cry that is made of the vast increase of 
Romanism in the United States. pie 

But it would be quite as just to infer 
the growth of Protestantism from the fact 
that thousands remove from one section of 
the country and settle-in another. This is 
no proof of the extension of the principle. 

We do not believe that Romanism is 
making headway against Protestantism in 
this country. We believe, on the other 
hand, that it is losing ground. The gene- 
rations that are born here, and trained in 
the midst of our institutions, do not retain 
their attachment to the religion of their 
fathers. It is a truth, stoutly as Romanism 
denies it, that Popery does not flourish in 
the midst of the light of civil and religious 
liberty. This is the last of all lands in 
which it can thrive, and if those who con- 
sult its interests, and seek its extension, 
could choose a clime in which to transplant 
the surplus population of the old countries, 
they would not bring them here. Iron ne- 
cessity compels them here, and here they 
are in danger of losing their blinded reve- 
rence for the church in which they were 
born. We know a community, chiefly 
manufacturers, settled many years by Ro- 
man Catholics, and the children of the first 
settlers are now coming on the stage of life 
and action, and the most of them reject with 
contempt the.dogmas of Popery. So it is_ 
with many who nominally belong to the 
Romish Church in the midst of us. They 
are at heart unbelievers in the faith they 
profess; they are not ready to renounce ; 
they have not religion enough to make 
them Protestants; but they have not faith 
enough, or rather credulity enough to make 
them Romanists. 

‘It has seemed to us some times that Pro- 
testants are inclined to.despondency in view 
of the apparent progress of Popery. It is 
apparent only. It makes few converts 


about to enter. It is my sober conviction 
that I never heard such words from thé'lips 
of mortal man; and yet his spirit seemed 
‘struggling with thoughts and feelings which 
he had no words to express, When [ inti- 
mated a wish that, if it were God’s will, he 
might be spared to us yet a little longer, 
he: replied—‘ I am not conscious of having 
any wish on that subject. I think I can 
say, Blessed Master, when thou wilt, where 
thou wilt, as thou wilt.” I came away 
convinced that I had been listening to a dy- 
ing man; and yet, such an impression had 
he left upon me, that I could not think of 
him in connection with the grave, but only 
with the glorious world beyondit. Several 
others who saw him about the same time, 
have assured me that his chamber seemed to 
them like a consecrated place, ‘ quite on 
the verge of heaven.” The venerable Dr. 
Janeway, who had been his intimate friend 
almost from early life, told me that, in a 
brief, but most solemn interview which he 
had with him shortly before his death, Dr. 
Miller requested, before they parted, that he 
would kneel down by his side, that they 
might once more join their supplications at 
the throne of grace; and when he had 
knelt, and was just about to commence the 
prayer, his revered friend, with what 
seemed almost literally dying breath, led 
off in the exercise with the utmost appropri- 
ateness, tenderness, and fervour. ‘These in- 
cidents, it is understood, were but a speci- 
men of what was constantly occurring dur- 
ing his last weeks; and when I have said 
that his sun went down, not only without 
a cloud, but in full-orbed glory, I have given 
you an epitome of the history of his de- 
parture.”’ 

Dr. Boardman, in his conclusion, re- 
marks : 

“A life of four-score years must under 
any circumstances be fruitful of tmportant 
results. But when we consider his chgrac- 
ter and abilities, the stations he filled; the 
variety and magnitude of his labours, and 
the numerous powerful agencies he set in 
motion, we cannot but look upon it as a 
thing impracticable to take an accurate 
gauge and measurement of the influence he 
exerted and will yet exert upon the world. 
To consider him only in his professional 
character, who can compute the issues in- 
volved in the ministry of a learned, evan- 
gelical, faithful, and diligent preacher, con- 
tinued throughout fifty-seven years? But 
this is only a single element to be taken 
into the account. For thirty-seven years 
of this period he was occupied in training 
ministers. Not less than fourteen or fifteen 
hundred candidates for the sacred office, 
were brought for a longer or shorter time 
under the joint instruction of himself and 
his colleagues, and a large proportion of 
these-young men entered the ministry. ‘To 
estimate the results of his life, one must be 
able to gather up the results of theirs. It 
would be necessary to follow them to their 
pastoral charges—to the schools and col- 
leges over which they presidedto the 
presses they conducted—to their missionary 
stations among the heathen. It would be 
necessary to trace out the influence of this 
army of labourers in Christ’s vineyard, one 


next season. 


John Hall, of Trenton, New Jersey, de- 
livered a lecture at the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution, Washington, on the evening of 
February 13th. The subject was, Zhe 
ability of the fidividual to promote know- 
ledge. 3 


RevivaL In Cottece.—The St. Louis 
Presbyterian publishes an account of a re- 
vival in MacKendree College, at Lebanon, 
Illinois, in which upwards of thirty young 
men have professed conversion, siz of whom 
are sons of ministers. ‘The work still con- 
tinues, 


CoLonizaTIon.—We recently noticed an 
interesting little volume entitled, The New 
Republic; and we now recall attention to 
it by saying that purchasers can procure it 
at the Colonization office, in Walnut above 
Sixth street, Philadelphia. As many of our 
readers are interested in this noble charity, 
we subjoin an extract from a recent letter 
from John H. Cheeseman, a colonist, dated 
Edina, November 6th, 1849, to the Mana- 
gers of the Pennsylvania Colonization So- 
ciety: 

“Your operations were at first mainly 
confined to Bassa Cove, in which place you 
seem still to have a lively interest; and as 
that place is situated in the county of Grand 
Bassa, it will be pleasant to you, I presume, 
to learn something of the prosperity of the 
whole. From other places you hear much, 
and I suppose often wonder why so little is 
said of this place. I know not what rea- 
sons may be assigned by others; [ can only 
say that I prefer always making an experi- 
ment before I recommend. ‘The onward 
growth of our county, (though greatly hin- 
dered for want of emigration;) the success 
attending our agricultural operations; the 
thirst for intellectual attainments which is 
obtaining; the excellency of our soil, and 
its adaptedness to all the tropical plants, 
warrant us now in recommending our coun- 
ty @s not the least in advantages of the 
counties in Liberia. The internal resources 
of the place are good, and can be excel- 
led by no country in the world; (this, 1 
hope, you will not regard as too much to 
say,) but they are yet to be developed; and 
in order to do this we need some industrious, 
enterprising, and intelligent men, who are 
prepared to forego all the disadvantages of 
a new country, and whose motto is, “ Liber- 
ty or death.” Such men we need—with 
such Grand Bassa will lift up her head. The 
paltry trade with the natives has been a 
source of much evil, and really I do not 
know what else besides bankruptcy would 
have been the consequence had it not been | 
abandoned. ‘The soil is now mainly resort- 
ed to, and promises to reward the faithful 
labourer amply. The number of coffee 
trees alone amounts to nearly 29,000, and 
will, I think, be increased 100 per cent. the 
Will you not use your influ- 
ence to obtain for us some good men?* You 
cannot better assist us than by sending'‘us a 
goodly number of honest, sober, and isidus- 


but also abstained from all controversy 
with the Roman Church, that he might 
furnish no pretext to his adversaries. 
This time, at least, he might have rea- 
sonably hoped to be left in peace. But 
not so. | 

On the 26th of December last, just 
as he came out of his house, to repair 
to the meeting, and without having re- 
ceived any previous notice, Mr. Pilatte 
learned from a friend, that the room 
was shut up, and guarded by police- 
men. On his arrival, he found in re- 
ality thirty or forty policemen, who op- 
posed entrance. Davies made himself 
known, and being unable to obtain any 


explanation from an officer of the peace, 


who commanded the policemen, Mr. 
Pilatte, after recommending the crowd, 
who were assembling, to retire peace- 
ably, (which in fact they did,) hastened 
to the house of the Commissary of po- 
lice. He was not at home, and he was 
unable to see him till next day, at noon. 
The Commissary then told him, that on 
the day before, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and very unexpectedly, he 
had received the order, which he had 
carried into execution. He was, be- 
sides, charged to make a verbal commu- 
nication only to Mr. Pilatte, of a de- 
cree of the Perfect of Police, expressed 
nearly in the following terms: 

‘‘ Forasmuch as the meetings held by 
Mr. Pilatte are of a nature to disturb 
the peace, these meetings are prohibited 
from this day forth. Signed, 

Carer, Prefect of Police.” 


The Commissary himself, in his con- 
versation with Mr. Pilatte, admitted 
that no fact, as far as he knew, could 
have served as a pretext for the accusa- 
tion brought by the Prefect against the 
meetings, and he declared that he had 
drawn up no verbal process on this sub- 


ject. 


From the Commissary’s, Mr. Pilatte 
repaired to the office of the Prefect of 
Police himself, and here follows the 
dialogue, which took place between them, 
as reported by a journal, from informa- 
tion given by Mr. Pilatte. 

“Mr. Prefect: The religious meeting, 
which is under my direction, in the fau- 
bourg of St. Morceau, was abruptly 
shut up yesterday evening; I would like 
to know why.” | 

- The Prefect in an angry tone: “0! 
you call such things religious meetings, 
do you? For my part, I call them an- 
archical clubs.”’ | 

‘However, sir, there never was @ 
word about politics uttered.” ... 

‘In times like these, all instructions 
are political, new religions, wholly! 
Yours lead straight on to anarchy.” 

‘‘ But may I know in what, Mr. Pre- 
fect? What word, what act?” 

“T have no need of entering into de- 


question even the common principles of 
justice and integrity. 

‘‘Nay, more; employing the aid of 
the Bible Societies, which for a long 
time already have been condemned by 
the Holy See, they do not blush to dis- 
seminate holy Bibles, translated, with- 
out having taken the pains to conform 
to the rules of the Church, in the vulgar 
tongue, profoundly corrupted, and ren- 
dered in a wrong sense, with unheard- 
of audacity, and under a false pretext 
of religion, to recommend the reading 
of them to the faithful people. In your 
wisdom you perfectly understand, vener- 
able brethren, with what vigilance and 
with what solicitude you must labour, 
that the faithful may shun with horror 
this potsonous reading,” &c. 

Is there ground for being surprised, 
that such language, from such lips, 
should irritate the liberal and enlight- 
ened portion of the subjects of the 
Pope? What subversion of the gospel! 
what shame to the blighted Christianity 
which still grasps at Rome! * * * 


Starting Religious Newspapers. 
A friend has written to the Rev. Dr. 
Cossit, of the Cumberland Presbyterian 


Church, who was for many years an 


editor of a religious paper, asking his 
advice about starting a new paper. He 
gives it as follows, which we doubt not 
will be fully endorsed by all who have 
had experience in the matter: 


“<The people of a particular town or 
city become enlisted in favour of the 
establishment ofa religious paper in 
their midst. A printer is found willing 
to embark in the enterprise on exceed- 
ingly moderate terms; public spirited 
citizens and members of the church are 
ready to make liberal contributions; 
and an editor, sanguine of ultimate suc- 
cess, thinks, if he can sustain himself 
and his enterprise a” year or two, his 
paper will be permanent, and afford him 
an easy berth for the balance of his life. 
Calculations have been so accurately 


made, that it would seem impossible 


that they should prove fallacious: suc- 
cess seems certain. Every thing goes 
on prosperously for a while. ‘True, un- 
foreseen mishaps as they occur, one 
after another, serve to discourage a lit- 
tle; but collections will be coming in, 
and occasional duns must hasten them. 
But alas forduns! Nobody minds them 
much; and if any mind them at all, the 
reply is, stop my paper. The printer 
begins to learn that his exceedingly 
moderate terms, and those poorly com- 
plied with, have already exhausted his 
cruet and his meal-tub; the liberal mem- 
bers ofthe church soon find out that 


every-day occurrence, supposes a peculiar 
sensibility and tenderness of nature» a 
constitutional communicativeness and utter* 
ance of heart and soul; a delight in the de- 
tail of sympathy, in the outward and visi- 
ble signs of the sacrament within—to count, 
as it were, the pulses of the life of love. 
But, above all, it supposes a soul, which 
even in the pride and summer-tide of 
life, even in the lustihood of health: and 
strength, had felt oftenest, and prized high- 
est that which age cannot take away, and 
which in all our lovings is the love; I 
mean, that willing sense of the unsufficing- 
ness of the self for itself, which predisposes 
a generous nature to see, in the total being 
of another, the supplement and completion 
of its own; that quiet, perpetual seeking 
which the presence of the beloved object 
modulates, not suspends, where the heart 
momently finds, and finding again, seeks 
on; lastly, ‘when life’s changeful orb has 
passed the full,” a confirmed hope in 
the nobleness of humanity, thus brought 
home and pressed, as it were, to the very 
bosom of hourly experience; it supposes, 
I say, a heart-felt reverence for worth, not 
the less deep because divested of its solem- 
nity by habit, by familiarity, by mutual in- 
firmities, and even by a feeling of modesty 
which will arise in delicate minds, when 
they are conscious of possessing the same, 
or the correspondent excellence in their 
own characters. In short, there must be a 
mind, which, while it feels the beautiful and 
the excellent in the beloved as its own, and 
by right of love appropriates it, can call 
goodness its play-fellow; and dares make 
sport of time and infirmity, while, in the 
person of a thousand-foldly endeared _ part- 


ner, we feel for aged virtue the caressing —~ 


fondness that belongs to the innocence of 
childh nd repeat the same attentions 


and tender courtesies which had been dic- 


tated by the same affection to the same ob- 
ject when attired in feminine loveliness or 
in manly’beauty.” 

It is among God’s most benevolent pro- 
visions for our pilgrimage thréugh the val- 
ley of tears, that genuine household affec- 
tion survives every trace of ;youth and 
bloom, and triumphs amidst infirmities and 
decay. Is not the aged Christian matron 


one of the joveliest of God’s creatures? Is 


not the soul of her husband made warmer 
by every reflected ray of deference and ten- 
der affection from the faces of their off-. 
spring ?. The Christian vine grows a holier, 
gift and treasure with every loss of bough: 
and blossom that years inflict. And when. 


she dies, her grave is more sacred than all. é 


abd Oné of thei preschigg regulatly | coosdme it.’ Tt has nobly borne sach on- | from the’ faith. of Christ. .Romanists are | their influence in all the forms in | trious teil: th hical 
One Thom reguearty | be on- | trom: the faith of Manat. Somanists | one—their influence in | 8 persons. hey are anarchical ! rs 
ar’ have seceded.” end amidst the rage Of persecution | converted: dally,’ aided which influence radiates from a sound and | . “Bassa Cove will be settled as soon as | “Meanwhile, Mr. Prefect, as pro+ | their dontributions must be annually in- | ethers; for there- her children go 
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Published mind is competent to a work like this. 3 
4 Three. The death of this revered man present- 
“Tare por yoat, of Twe Devers Fifty C ed a spectacle scarcely less attractive and 
x impressive than his long and honourable life. 
The Master he had loved so well, dealt very 
correspor gently with his venerable servant. In a 
Jente must exercise patience. We cannot. 
‘aul their favours at once.’ Were 
{ivice ite present capacity, it would 
provided they are rdey, stand tie 
bes anc sof t } ing tt > al fi 
q i. Ww e ate often Tequest sted to give informa- | 
* ts yin rel tior to scho nd’ | 
jit ig not in our power to. 
gttend 46,-however good our will. Editors 
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faith; charity, and 


morning, and the last in bed 


> 


‘of others interrupted it.” Such 


Wada of praise, ‘ill the: 
Toto life of great scholastic. 


Heralso had made vows to the Lord in re- 


{lation to the birth of this child. For we 
| read, “And the man Elkanah, and all his | 
| house, went up to offer unto the Lord the 
| yearly, sacrifice, and his vow.’ This pious 
{man was not slack in paying his vows unto’ 
the Lord; and as Ramah was at no great 
distance from Shiloh, he took all his house- 


hold, who were able to go with him, to unite 
in this solemn act of worship. But Han- 


een sarpri pus. says Me- | nah’s time of fulfilling her vow was not yet 


aad 


her 


4 


and 


it often at a. great sacrifice? their own 
vineyard lies waste, and after their death 
their children sometimes go aside into the 

¥ world. *Possibly God may demand this 
fearful resignation; but it is not to be 
prayed for. Husband, children, servants, 
guests, dependents, correspondents, bene- 
factors, beneficiaries—these constitute no 
small field for the wife and mother; and 
those who till it with faith and constancy 
‘working for generations yet unborn, 
even though they should not be record- 
ed among Eunices and Monicas. Let me 
speak my mind—the heart of the hus- 
band alone is so truly a world of itself, that 

_ I kaow not but God may form a woman, as 
“he did the first, to be a help, fitted for the 
-_ man, adapted to the very end of rendering 


him 


4 


goon 
vail. 


was 
of a 


that 


heard and answered. She asked, but the 
Lord heard. From the example of John the 
Baptist, we learn, that the name of a child 
was solemnly given at the time of his cir- 
cumcision. ~ In this case the sacred historian 


does 


4 belonged “peculiarly to the father. The 
first.children ever born into this world ap- 


pear to have been named ‘by the mother, 
and we have other examples. 
“fin later times, the Jews made use of a 
prayer when the name was given; and the 
‘practice isso suitable, that it was probably 
derived from: remote antiquity. This pray- 
given’ by Buxtorf, ran thus: “O 
God, the God.of our fathers, strength- 
en this child ‘and pteserve it to its parents, | 
and let it be known in Israel by the name 
(here the name of the child was given) and 


mey 


infancula mihi lacrymas a 
 genis detergeret suo indusiolo, quo uno erat 
Mane : hic gestus penetravit in ani- 
‘Phere area thousand simi- 
| Safluences to which Christian parents 


“of ‘the-mother, her willing imprisonment, 


» from ‘burdensome. efflictions, as the man 
“aay do, must be very grievous where there 
no piety to support; but ome of the most 
_ delightful products of ‘grace is the gentle | 


growth of a Christian wife ; making her the 
--example to ‘her children, and often to her. 
‘husband. If every house could be to-night’ 
unrooféd to our inspection, in which a pale, 
~ watching mother sits beside a sick or dying 
babe} sustaining her soul by promises out 
“of God's word, and ejaculations of trust to 


“immensely extended as to the domestic tri- 
~umphs'of grace. Infidels sneer at the sup- 
posed qajority of women in the Church; 


create their necessity for solace, and fit their 
hearts'to receive Christ. 
“The proper place of the Christian wife | 
is athome. There is something unnatural 
in-all going far beyond these limits, even 
when good results. 
called to devote themselves to journeys and 
~ voyages for public philanthropic objects, 


“enough to live for. Of such a woman, an 
eminent English Bishop said, after her 
decease, that she had been to him not so 
“mhuch a wife, as a guardian angel. : 

 & 
Se “\, in danger, every day, especially in sum- 
4mnerdays, of forgetting the admonition 
‘which in its spirit applies to either party; 


Mexion.) When the event: which is 

d@luded in the marriage-covenant, “ till 
‘death us do part,” at length comes—how 
abrupt is the stroke ! - Thus a pious minis- 

‘ter and touching poet was forced to lament : 
thought thou couldst have died, 


And I on thee should look my last, 


© "Phe Book of Poetry, p. 215; Board of Publi- 
‘cation. 


The prayer of Hannah was now an- 
swered, and she embraced the son of her 
‘vows in her arms. Few occasions of joy 
‘on earth are greater than when a mother, 
after suffering the curse of womanhood, be- 
holds a child bern into the world. She 


merely that which is common. Hannah 
had been barren, but in answer to prayer 


cated to the service of the Lord. She 
named him Samuel, “ Because,”’ said she, 
have asked him ofthe Lord.” There is 
something to be understood here ; that is, 


of the covenant, and of the righteousness 
of faith. No doubt it avas solemnly attend- 
ed to by these pious parents, who had re- 
¢eived so great a blessing.from the Lord. 
Bishop Hall says, “It is wont to be the 
father’s privilege to name the child; but 
because this was his mother’s son,” born 
in answer to her prayers, “it was but 
reasonable that she should have the chief 
hand both in his name and disposing.” 
Jt does not, however, appear evident from 
Scripture that the right to name the child 


gat'him, and the joy of his mother who bare 
the practice of naming 
chilitven et their baptinm was derived from 
thie ‘practice in circumcision; for, in the 
Chiistiein Church; from the beginning, bap-- 
tiem haa been considered as taking the place 
of zeumcision: They are both seals of the 
dnd both were rites of initia- 


@ubjected in’ common; and ‘by these 
acter is modified. The peculiar trials 


her inability to escape even for a day 


abiding fortitude which grows with the 


Redeemer, we should have our views 


inevitable greater trials of the sex both 


Mothers, who. feel 


who thus accomplish great good, do 


what he ought to be; and this were 


fter all, wives as well as husbands 


Tm Is sHort! (1 Cor. vii. 29, in its 


amight not weep for thee ; 
‘Bat TI forgot when By thy side, 
“Phat thou couldst‘mortal be; 
It never through my 
That time would e’er be o’er, 


And thou shouldst smile no more.* | 
CAaESARIENSIS. 


For the Presbyterian. 


THE HAPPY MOTHER. 


forgets all her grievous pains of tra- 
But in this case the joy was not 


made fruitful, and became the mother 
son, whom, from the womb, she dedi- 


her petition was not only offered, but 


not mention the application of this seal 


he‘be the delight of his father who be- 


; and 59,451 scholars. 


come. Therefore, she said to_her husband, 
“Twill not go up until the child be weaned. 
Then [I will bring him that he may appear 
before the Lord, and there shall he abide 
for ever.” And Elkanah said, “Do what 
seemeth thee good, tarry till thou hast 
weaned him: only the Lord establish his 
| word. And so the woman abode, and gave 
her son suck until she weaned him.’’ None 
' but mothers know the pleasure they enjoy 
in, pursing their children when they are 
healthy and good. For mothers, in health, 
to put out their children to be nursed by a 
stranger is most unnatural. As it appears 
that Samuel was one of the few persons 
mentioned in Scripture, who were sancti- 
fied from the womb, he was no doubt a 
source of delight to his pious mother every 
hour of the day. Yet savctified as he was, 
he needed instruction as well as other chil- 
dren; and what a delightful task to Han- 
nah, to pour into his docile and susceptible 
mind, the knowledge of divine things, from 
the law of the Lord! O mothers, if you 
love your children, begin early to instruct 
them in the knowledge of God and of his 
‘Son Jesus Christ, and occupy their infant 
minds with the good seed of the word, be- 
fore the enemy ha® the opportunity of sow- 
ing tares. 

Jewish children were not commonly 
weaned until they were three years old, 
and often they drew*their nourishment 
from the breast until they had reached the 
age of five. Probably Samuel was of that 
age when brought by his mother to Shiloh. 

A.A. 


Reported for the Presbyterian. 
SUNDAY SCHOOL MEETING. 


The annual meeting in behalf of the 
‘Western Missionary operations of the 
American Sunday School Union, was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New 
York, on Monday evening last, 17th 
inst. William Forrest, Esq. Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York Sunday School 
Union, presided; the Rev. Dr. Mille- 
doler offered prayer, after which the 
Rev. R. B. Campfield presented a re- 
port. 

A number of the missionaries of the 
American Sunday School Union are 
supported wholly, or in part, by some 
of the Sunday schools of the city of 
New York and its vicinage. Other 
schools contribute aid in the form of 
libraries, and the missionaries make 
an annual statement to these schools. 
Eight missionaries, who have laboured 
in Tennessee, Wisconsin, 
Northern and Southern Illinois, Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Missouri, Iowa, 
Texas, and Georgia, report that dur- 
ing the past year, assisted by a number 
of agents employed for brief periods in 
the spring and summer, they have or- 
ganized, visited, and assisted 13813 Sun- 

ay schools, 8310 teachers, 


tion of these schools are new; nearly 
all of them are in poor or destitute dis- 
tricts, and have received donations in 
brary and elementary books. The re- 
ports speak of the efficiency, perma- 
nency, and value of the schools general- 
ly, and contain earnest appeals for 
continued and increased aid. 

The Rev. Dr. Bascock, in the ab- 
sence of Dr. Tyng, who was expected 
to address the meeting, but was pre- 
vented by illness from being present, 


| briefly alluded to a gathering in the 


city of New York in behalf of the 
Union some twenty years ago, when 
the Society proclaimed as one of its 
eat objects, a desire to plant a Sun- 
ay school wherever there was a desti- 
tute population. It had gone on its 
work as fast as the means had been 
furnished by the churches; but two 
generations of children have since pass- 
ed away, and our population has trebled. 
There is still a long and earnest call for 
the Sunday school, coming up from all 
parts of the land, and our most distant 
frontiers ; and no where can the Society 
look for aid with greater promise of 
success than to this metropolis. 

Rev. B. W. CurpLaw then addressed 
the meeting. He said, When the im- 
pure waters of Jericho were to be heal- 
ed, God directed the ancient prophet to 
apply the curative agency at the — 
of the waters, and soon the purifiec 
fountain sent forth its healthful stream. 
By nature, the human heart is a pol- 
luted fountain, and the heart must be 
healed, that its issues may be life. Genu- 
ine reformation must work outwardly, 
and God has provided a remedial eco- 
nomy. Looking at the stream of human 
life, we see the pollution of the waters. 
The necessities of our nature demand a 
sound Christian education; and the im- 
mediate application of the remedy is 
urged by motives of interest and duty. 
You weep over the condition and pros- 
pects of the thousands of vicious and 
perishing youth of your own city, and 
this is well. But look at the moral state 
of the one and a half million in the great 
valley of the West. The spiritual desti- 
tution of these has touched many a heart 
here.. Year after year have my co-la- 
bourers heard from this meeting, and 
taken courage. By the co-operation of 
others, I have, during the past year, 
aided 113 Sunday schools, into which 
were gathered 5000 children, with 800 
teachers, and among whom were distri- 
buted 12,000 volumes. And what are 
these books? What is the library which 
we give to each school? It is a hundred 
silver: trumpets proclaiming the truth of 

—a hundred ligaments enchaining 
the heart to his altar. 

The Rev. E. L. Maaoon made the 
:ooneluding’ address, urging the wants 
of the. West, and dilating upon its swift 
and mighty” growth, and its ultimate 
destiny: We have not room for even 
a sketch. of his remarks. 


“In. the course of the evening a col- 


lection, smoenting to $2100, was taken, 
and we have rare 
at which a better spirit. prevailed. It 
the largest Sunday school 

which New York has seen: for. years, 
and the. interest of the meeting was. 


y attende: 


UG 


into the visible Church of God. It was. 


- 


kept up to its close. 


he greater por- | 


The Governor of Connecticut has 


that the 29th day of March be observed 
as a day of public fasting and prayer, 
throughout that State. For this pur- 
pose, Governor Trumbull says: 

‘*T invite the clergy and people of all 
denominations, to assemble on that day 
at their accustomed places of public 
worship, and as a Christian community, 
to humble ourselves before our heavenly 
Father for our innumerable transgres- 
sions of his holy law: implore his for- 
giveness of our past offences, and sup- 
plicate his gracious assistance in form- 
ing resolutions of amendment for the 
future— 

‘To beseech the God of our fathers 
that he will be pleased to prospef us as 
a State and as a Nation— 

*¢ That he will confirm and render in- 
dissoluble our National Union, and frus- 
trate the traitorous designs of all those 
who conspire its ruin— 

‘That he will command his blessing 
upon those in authority over us, and 

ant that under their faithful admin- 
istration of just and equitable laws, we 
may lead lives of peace and quietness— 

*‘ That he will afford our rulers that 
wisdom which is necessary to devise, 
and resolution to effect the most salu- 
‘tary measures, for extending the bless- 
ings of humanity and freedom to all 
classes and descriptions of persons 
within our borders— | 

“That he will impart of his Holy 
Spirit unto our churches, our semina- 
ries of learning, and upon all the bene- 
ficent institutions in our land; so that 
they may be rendered subservient to the 
best good of our fellow men— 

“That he will overrule all events for 
the advancement of righteousness on 
earth, and for the prosperity of the 
kingdom of the Prince of Peace— 

‘That he will restrain within us all 
vicious inclinations—guide us in all du- 
ties of this life, and fit us for the duties 
and the joys of a blessed eternity.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 


First PresspyTertan Cuurcu Broox- 
-tyn.— The First Presbyterian church, 
Brooklyn, New York, have obtained leave 
of the Court to remove their place of wor- 
ship from the corner of Fulton and Pine- 
apple streets. 
condition in the present deed, that they shall 
retain their connexion with the Presbytery 
of New York. They will probably re- 
move to the corner of Clinton and Remsen 
streets, which is the “ up-town”’ direction 
in that city. | 
Herp ror Mr. Dicx.—An organized 
effort is now making in Philadelphia to 
raise funds for the aid of the celebrated Dr. 
Thomas Dick, the Christian philosopher. 
Mr, Edward C. Biddle acts as ‘Treasurer. 


University.—This pio- 
neer college of the West is in such alanguish- 
ing condition, that the faculty propose to 
remove the medical department from Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, to Louisville. 


Tue Nationa, WasHincTon MonuMENT. 
—The Council of the Chickasaw tribe of 
Indians has appropriated $200 towards the 
erection of the National Washington Mon- 
ument. During the discussion of the sub- 
ject, the declaration was made that the peo- 
ple of the nation had never spilt the blood 
of white men in war; and that they enter- 
tained the same veneration for Washington 
as their white brethren. 


Naturat History or New Yorx.— 
Fifteen volumes of the Natural History of 
New York, published by the State, have 
been issued. Seven more are yet to come 
from the press, and the entire cost of the 
work will be nearly half a million of dol- 
lars. 


Kenyon Cotitece.—This Institution, lo- 
cated at Gambier, Ohio, has fallen into such 
pecuniary embarrassments that it has be- 
come necessary to sell its domain, which 
consists of some three thousand acres of 
land in the vicinity of Gambier. 


A Liserat the First 
Presbyterian Church, New York, (Rev. Dr. 
Phillips’s,) a joint collection was made last 
Sabbath, amounting to $573.18; of which 
$348.18 was for the relief of the Hague 
street sufferers, and $225 specially desig- 
nated for the aid of the Society for the Re- 
lief of Widows with small Children. 


LiTERATURE IN France.—If the sword 
has been busy in France during the past 
year, the pen has not been idle. During 
that period there were, it is said, 8266 works 
of all kinds published, being less by 170 
than those brought frum the press in 1848. 
They are divided as follows: 

Works in all languages, living and dead, 7,378 


Engravings and lithographs, 672 
Musical Works, 216 
Total, 8,266 


DetawarE Wil- 
liam A. Morton has been elected to succeed 
the Rev. James P. Wilson, D. D., in the 
presidency of this Institution. ‘The Board 
of Trustees have determined to reorganize 
the Institution upon a more substantial ba- 
sis, and connect with it a High School of a 
superior order. 


AFFLICTIVE.—The New York Tribune 
says:—We regret to learn that Mr. McDuf- 
fie and Mr. Preston, of South Carolina, ex- 
cepting John C. Calhoun, the most brilliant 
and commanding politicians of South Caro- 
lina since the days of Pinckney, are now in 
utter. and hopeless imbecillity and idiocy, 
from softening of the brain—the disease 
which terminated the intellectual life of 
Southey so long before his physical decease. 


Western New York House or Reruce.— 
This Institution has been in full operation only 
since the 11th of August. Its expenses have 
been about #12,000. It had thirty-eight inmates, 
all boys, three of whom only were coloured. 
The parentage of 19 of the white children was 
American; of 12 Irish; 9 are orphans, 17 half- 
orphans. There have been no deaths. The 
conduct of the delinquents has been good since 
their entrance, and they have attended to in- 
struction. The number who can now read with 
ease is twenty ; six can read imperfectly, in or- 
dinary reading; eight in easy lessons, and three 
can read only in spelling lessons. Seven are 
epomyes in studying arithmetic, thirteen study 
mental arithinetic, eighteen study geography. 
Six the history of the United States. Fifteen 
write legibly, and twenty-two take lessons in 
writing upon the slate. 


Tue Nortu anp Soutu.—We are indebted 
to the Portsmouth Journal for the following 
table, which required much labour in the pre- 
paration. It shows how some of the principal 
national offices have been divided between the 
North and the South, from the commencement 
of the Government to March 4th, 1849. The 
fi denote the, number of years during 
which these offices have been filled by citizens 
of each section. The short Presidential term 
of General Harrison, and some fractional years, 


have been omitted. . 
: Northern. Southern. 


Presidents, - - - - -12 48 
_Vice-Presidents, - - - 40 20 
Chief Justices, - - - - Il - 48 
Secretaries of State,- - 20 40 
Secretaries of Treasury, - 46 14 
Secretaries of War,- - 34 26 
Secretaries of Navy, - - 40 19 
Postmaster General,- - 30 2 
| er House of Rep. : 

In the sixteen Presidential elections, 


electoral votes have been cast, 1945 by North-. 
ern States, and 1514 by Southern States; 790 
votes have been given by the North for Northern 
candidates, 1190. by the.South for Southern 
candidates; 1155 by the North for Southern 


candidates, and 221 by the South for Northern 


| issued his proclamation, recommending 


The Judge insisted on the. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


IN SENATE. 

‘The California question and its attendant is- 
sues are now fully before Congress. Scarcely 
any other business has been done in either House 
during the past week. It has absorbed all other 
business, and nothing will be done until it is de- 
cided. It is not likely that the final vote will 
be taken for some time, as it is evidently the in- | 
tention of a portion of the Senators and mem- 
bers from the South, to make a vigorous resis- 
tance to the admission of the new State. In 
the Senate on Thursday, 14th inst., Mr. Foote 
took ground against the admission, and said that 
such a step, under existing circumstances, and 
as California now presented herself, would inev- 
itably dissolve the Union. He was in favour of 
the appointment of a select Committee of fifteen, 


to which all questions now nay the Union 
should be referred. Mr. Butler of South Caro- 
lina, and Mr. Davies of Mississippi, and Mr. 


Downs, of Louisiana, have all made speeches, 
taking the extreme Southern view of the sub- 
ject, and asserted that the South would never 
consent to the admission of California as a free 
State. They said that there must be an equali- 
ty of power in the Senate, aad this equality 
must be maintained at all hazards. Wednesday, 
20th inst., nearly the whole day was consumed 
in both Houses in discussing the California and 
Slavery question. In the Senate the debate 
was quite animated, Messrs. Clay and Cass par- 
ticipating in it. Mr. Dodge, of Iowa, closed 
the debate of the day, when the further consid- 
eration of the subject was postponed until Mon- 
day next. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


In the House of Representatives, several of 
the Southern members have stated that the ad- » 
mission of California as a free State will be tan- 
tamount to the dissolution of the Union, and that 
in such an issue the South will have greater 
grievances to redress than the fathers of our 
country prior to the revolution. On Monday, 
18th inst., the session was protracted until after 
midnight. In order to put an end to further 
dissertations on the slavery question, which have 
hitherto resulted in no action, Mr. Doty offered 
a resolution instructing the Committee on Ter- 
ritories to report a bill in favour of admitting 
California into the Union, as she now stands, &c. 
This gave rise to an exciting contest. The 
previous question was ordered by a large ma- 
jority, but the Southern members, by frequent 
motions for adjournment and calling of the yeas 
and nays, protracted the session till the midnight 
hour, when the Speaker decided that the civil 
day was closed, and the resolution no longer in 
order, and the House adjourned. - : 

Tuesday, 19th inst. the House was occupied 
in discussing the President’s Annual Message. 
Among other speakers, Mr. McLanahan, of 
Pennsylvania, addressed the House. He said 
that California must be admitted as a State, 
and the rest of the territory being now free, 
will ultimately come in just the same as Cuba 
would with her institutions existing. This 
nation has but one heart, and every pulsation 
beats strong for the Union. The Union is safe. 
If the President and Congress cannot preserve 
it, twenty millions of people will. There is an 
electric chain which binds them in a common 
brotherhood. 


~ DOMESTIC NEWS. 


FRATERNITY OF STATES.—A correspondence 
of a most interesting description between Go- 
vernors Wright, of Indiana, and Crittenden, of 
Kentucky, has been recently published. Both 
letters breathe the strongest devotion to the 
Union, and display a reciprocity of good feeling 
between a slaveholding and non-slaveholding 
State which others would do well to copy. Go- 
vernor Wright sent some public documents of 
his State to Governor Crittenden, accompanying 
them with an invitation to the latter to pay him 
a visit in May next, which the latter promises to 
do, if possible, and sends, in return, some Ken- 
tucky documents. 


THe Funv.—The fund collected in 
New York for the relief of the sufferers by the 
recent explosion now amounts to #18,470.— 
William Proctor, one of the men wounded by 
the explosion and now in the hospital, when 
waited upon and tendered money by the relief 
committee, told them to give the whole of his 
share to the poor widows whose means of sup- 
port had been cut off. This is a generous act. 


THE Croton AQueDucT.—The income frore 
this great work has never reached one-half of 
the annual interest. It is contemplated to 
raise the rates of water rent, so as to secure the 
suin of $702,000, the amount of interest on the 
investment. 

HanpsoMe Revenve.—It is stated that the 
rents of Colonel Fremont’s property at San 
Francisco amount to $40,000 per annum. : 


Lone Train.—A train came over 
the New York and Erie Railroad, last week, 
containing forty-nine eight wheel cars, all fully 
loaded with produce, &c. The train was a 
third of a mile in length, and is probably the 
longest train ever drawn over a merchandise 
road. Among the loading were 200 fat cattle, 
400 or 500 sheep, and any number of live and 
dead hogs, flour, whiskey, &c 


PRACTICAL PHILANTHROPY.—A committee in 
New York, on whom Mr. Gerret Smith devolved 
the duty of selecting 150 respectable people of 
colour, as recipients of his bounty, acknowledge 
the receipt of 75 deeds of land for as many men, 
with $10 for each of them, and $3750 for 75 
coloured women. Deeds and money in the same 
proportion have been given to 425 men, and an 
equal number of women in other parts of the 
State. These gifts amount in the aggregate to 
$50,000. 

CuoLera.—The cholera hag appeared among 
the troops of the 9th regiment of United States 
Infantry, who had just landed at Indianola, from 
Texas. Seventeen have died, and other cases 
have occurred, but were convalescent. 


Inptang.—A letter from Pilatka, 
Florida, dated 28th ult. confirms the report that 
Billy Bowlegs, with his band, had not only de- 
termined to emigrate, but had commenced bring- 
-ing in their property to the place of starting. 

Santa Fs.—From Santa Fe we have dates 
as late as December Ist. The danger from In- 
dians on the Texas route is much less—their 
parties seldom numbering over twenty, while 
on the Missouri route they are met in bands of 
several hundred. 


ANNEXATION IN CanaDAa.—The editor of the 
Kingston Whig has been out in the country to 
ascertain the feeling of the rural population in 
regard to annexation, and has become satisfied 
that he must resist it if he would maintain his 
large circulation among them. It is not inte- 
rest, but a feeling of deep devotion to the crown 
that inspires their loyalty. 


Lawyers in New Yorx.—There are 1200 
lawyers in New York city, 500 of whom have, 
it is said, a paying practice. The number in the 
State, by the census of 1845, was 3549—at 
present, it probably exceeds 3700. 


Inptan Cotton PLanters.—The Van Buren 
(Arkansas) Intelligencer notices the arrival of 
a flatboat load of cotton at that place from the 
Creek country. The cotton was raised by the 
Creek Indians, many of whom are said to be in- 
dustrious farmers. 


Tue Crevasse.—The crevasse at General 
Lacoste’s plantation on the Mississippi river has 
ruined several planters. Lacoste has abandoned 
his place. Several of the planters have ap- 
pointed agents to make new efforts to superin- 
tend the stoppage of the breach. : 


Fatatiry.—Seven American mechanics were 
lately induced by an offer of high pay, to stop at 
Chagres and put up a building. Before the 
building was completed, six of the number were 
dead. The seventh took passage home in the 
Empire City, and breathed his last the moment, 
she dropped her anchor in New York harbour. 


For Liseria.—The barque Chieftain, Captain 
Drinkwater, arrived at Savannah, on the 8th 
inst., from Baltimore. She is bound for the 
coast of Africa, and was chartered by the Rev. 
Mr. McLain, to take emigrants to Liberia. She 
sailed again on the 16th inst. for Liberia. 


Tue Right Way.—The new Mayor of Pitts- 
burgh recently had an unfortunate drunkard up 
before him. It appeared that the poor fellow 
had been picked up out of the gutter in front of 
the tavern where he had become intoxicated. 
The Mayor discharged the culprit, and fined the 
tavern keeper five dollars. If this method was 
made general, it would have an effectual ten- 
dency in checking drunkenness. 


Gotp oN THE Gita.—Some gentlemen who 
have arrived at El Paso overland, state that the 
Mexicans were busily gathering gold along the | 
Gila. One of these informants states that he 
was shown several large lumps of gold, and he 
thinks that a large population would flow into 
that region if the United States government 
were to extend its protection there. At present, 
the Apaches are continually oe small 
parties, and have at last openly declared them- 
selves hostile to the Americans. A mining 
company is now engaged in working the cele- 
brated r and gold mines near the head of 
the Gila, about 180 miles from El Paso. Several 
large and very promising silver mines have been 
discovered, and were creating great excitement 


-on the American side of the Rio Grande, near 


El Paso. It is said that the Mexicans know of 


many mines in this vicinity, but réfuse to give 


_ any. information to the Americans, until.the go- 
vernment of the United States, or that of Texas, 
will give them some guaranty that their rights 
and titles will be and be protected 
by the laws ofthe country. Mr. Aubrey makes 
mention also, of persons who have visited the 

. He says the depredations e Indians, 
FP Mexico, continue without abatement. 


Lonaeviry.—A coloured man died near Port 
Tobacco, Maryland, on the 6th ult. who was 
nearly 106 years of He was present at 
several of the battles of the Revolution, and 
witnessed the surrender of Cornwallis at York- 
town. 


Femate Doctors.—Two young ladies, whose 
names are given as Miss Almira Fraim, and 
Miss Mary Ward, have become regular students 
in the medical department of the Memphis In- 
stitute. 

Tue Unitrep States anp CanaDa.—From a 
correspondence between the Canadian govern- 
ment and the Montreal Board of Trade, publish- 
ed in the Montreal Herald, it appears that the 
Provincial authorities decline admitting United 
States vessels to the advantages of their inland 
coasting trade, pending the decision of the Uni- 
ted States Congress on the bill for establishing 
free trade between the two countries, 


PANTHER SuHot.—A letter from Manchester, 
Vermont, states that, on the 6th inst. a panther, 
nearly seven feet long from the nose to the tail, 
was trapped and shot in that vicinity. 


Minera Lanps.—1,675,270 acres of mineral 
lands on Lake Superior will be offered in market 
this year, so soon as the geologist finishes his 
notes. 


MANuUMITTED Siaves.—Liberated slaves, to 
the number of 164, freed by Jacob Will, at his 
death, arrived at Savannah, Georgia, last week, 
from Houston county, who were to sail in the 
barque Chieftain, for Liberia, ina fewdays. It 
was the deceased’s desire that they should be 
sent to Hayti, but the executors having sent an 
agent thither, who made an unfavourable report, 
obtained an order of Court to send them to Af- 
rica. The slaves were not allowed to land in 
Savannah, but the steamer containing them lay 
in the river until the barque was ready to sail. 


LiaBILity oF Liquor Setters.—In Wiscon- 
sin, liquor sellers are all under bonds to pay any 
damages that may be traced to the sale of liquor 
by them. Under this law, a tavern keeper 
named Heath, was lately mulcted in $100 
damages, the extent of the jurisdiction, for 
selling liquor to a man named Keyser, who had, 
in consequence of drinking his liquor, got the 
delirium tremens. 


New York Canats.—The canal commission- 
ers have announced that they will meet on the 
pix’ inst., to regulate the tolls on the Erie 
canal. 


PENNSYLVANIA CaANALS.—The commissioners 
have resolved to open the navigation of the 
canals of Pennsylvania on the 7th of March, 
provided the weather will permit. 

GreaT Fire in New Orteans.—A very de- 
structive fire occurred in New Orleans on 
Saturday morning, 16th inst. It commenced in 


Camp street, destroying the office of the Pica- . 


une newspaper, the banking house of Mr. 
obb, and some nineteen or twenty other build- 
ings, mostly large stores. The loss is estimated 
at $500,000; principally covered by insurance. 


Launcu or a War Steamer.—The magnifi- 
cent war steamer Powhatan was launched at 
the Gosport Navy Yard, Virginia, on the 14th 
inst. without accident of any kind. She mea- 
sures 276 feet in length, from billet to tafrail, 
and is in every respect a noble specimen of 
naval architecture. 


FREsHET.—A tremendous freshet occurred 
recently in the Tombigbee river. The water 
rose so high that steamboats ran over plantations, 
and the telegraph wires were submerged. It 
had rained during ten days and nights. 


Larp Orn Manuracture.—There are 
upwards of thirty large establishments in Cin- 
cinnati employed in the manufacture of lard oil, 
which is accomplished by divesting the lard of 
one of its constituent parts—stearine. The 
largest of these, whose operations are probably 
more extensive than any other in the United 
States, has manufactured heretofore into lard oil 
and stearine 140,000 pounds monthly, all the 
year round. It is calculated that 11,000,000 
pounds of lard will be run into lard oil this year, 
two-sevenths of which aggregate will make 
stearine, the residue oil, say about 24,000 bar- 
rels of 42 gallons each. Lard oil, besides bein 
sold for what it actually is, is also used for adul- 
terating sperm oil, and in France serves to ma- 
terially reduce the cost of olive oil, the skill of 
the French chemists enabling them to incorpo- 
rate from sixty to seventy per cent. of lard oil 
with that of the olive. 


EMIGRATION To Catirornia.— The Paris 
(Missouri) Mercury, says:—From present ap- 
pearances a much larger number of persons 
will leave this country overland in the spring, 
for California, than emigrated last.season—and 
the same appears to be the case in most of the 
surrounding counties. The Liberty (Missouri) 

ibune, says:—Great preparations are making 
in our county for the “gold diggings.” The 
fever is high, and may be regarded as very con- 
tagious. It has seized men of middle age, mar- 
ried and single. The movement will have a 
fatal effect upon the marriage market for a few 
years, for almost every one of our young men is 
preparing to go. : 

The number going from the Atlantic States 
for California is so large that the Messrs. Aspin- 
wall cannot issue any more tickets for their 
steamers until June. A number of families will 
take passage in the steamers of April and May; 
their friends in California having made arrange- 
ments for them to that effect. 


DISCHARGE OF THE REFORMED GAMBLER.— 
The case of Green, the Reformed Gambler, who 
was arrested in Albany a few days since, upon 
a charge of obtaining money and goods under 
false pretences, has been investigated by the 
Police Magistrate, and the complaint discharged. 
He is still in custody on a charge of having in 
his possession spurious Treasury notes. 


LiaBiLity oF RaiLtroaps.— The case of 
Moore vs. The Auburn and Syracuse Railroad 
Company, has occupied the attention of the 
Court for two or three days. The jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff of $2000. This case 
has excited_a good deal of interest, from the fact 
that it involved the question of the extent of the 
liability of Railroad Companies, for injuries to 
passengers. The plaintiff was scalded and 
otherwise injured by the collision that took place 
between here and Syracuse in 1843. The main 
question was, whether the company had used all 

roper diligence and caution to prevent the col- 
lision, The investigation of this point required 
a longa of witnesses.— Albany Jour- 
nal, 


Parnrut Catamity.—On Saturday evening, 
16th inst., a daughter of Mr. Rufus S. King, 
about 16 years of age, residing at 770 Green- 
wich street, New York, was so dreadfully burn- 
ed upon her arms and chest, that her life is in 
jeopardy. She was in at a neighbour’s house, 
where the lady was cleaning a pair of soiled gloves 
with camphine. Miss King remarked that she 
would clean her own, and pouring out the liquid, 
rubbed her gloved hands together, and then 
went to the fire todry them. The gas evolved 
by this dangerous liquid instantly took fire. The 
flames at once caught her dress, and her hands, 
arms, neck, and chest, were dreadfully burned, al- 
most to the bone, and her face also badly scorched. 
Her sufferings were excruciating, and it was fear- 
ed she would not survive. This painful calamity 
adds another to the many former admonitionscon- 
cerning the use of camphine. It must be re- 
membered, it is not necessary that a flame should 
come in contact with this liquid to ignite it. 
The gas which is evolved when camphine is 
poured from one vessel to another, or which is 
thrown off by sudden evaporation, as in the case 
of the drying of the gloves before the fire, is the 
source of peril. Let this painful accident, and 
the suffering resulting from it, be remembered 
as a warning. ; 

Canapa.—A correspondent of the Montreal 
Gazette complains that agitators from the Uni- 
ted States are very busy in Canada, furthering 
annexation. Earl Grey’s despatch about an- 
nexation has not caused the loss of one member 
to the associations. It is pretty much ridiculed 
by the press. The government in Toronto is 


said to talk about volunteer companies, 


and seizing the Montreal Independent, Herald, 
Courier, and other a ai as soon as they com- 
mit themselves. A few more public meetings 
have been held, all of the same tenor as the 
Montreal annexation meeting. 

Lire 1n Cauirornia.—A person writing to 
the New Orleans Delta from San Francisco 
says:—‘ Almost the first person I met on my 
arrival was the Rev. Dr. Farley—under whose 
preaching I have sat for years—with a box un- 
der his arm, peddling patent medicine in the 
streets! He has now got along so well in the 
world as to open an eating-house, and tells me 
that he is doing well. I also saw, a few days 
ago, Colonel Sanford, aid to the Governor and 
Solicitor-General of Georgia, engaged at a dol- 
lar an hour, ing a bass drum, to call people 


ther at an auction.” A recent graduate in’ 


Yele College, has commenced the wood-sawing 
awyer is i -nuts at a handsome pro- 
of San Francisco. A 
gentleman from after trying 
for a clerkship, commenced digging cellars a 
San Francisco; and thereby saffi- 


cient to start himself in a less laborious pro- 


A recent letter says:—Money is plentiful, but 
I cannot find out where it coma from. Appa- 
is but in the town 
t is gambling. There are fift i 
houses; for the place, splendid buildings, wi 


some forty tables each for different games, 


These tables vary in their amount of money, 
from ten thousand to five hundred thetnail dak 
Jars. London, Paris, New York, and New Or- 
leans, have sent here their most skilful gam- 
blers. It is a mistaken notion for poor men 
to come to this country. I am engineering 
on a small piece of wood, where about eighty 
hands are employed at half a dollar per hour 
for labouring, which is the lowest ever 
paid in California; and I can wig, Bo that 
within the last four or five days I have been 
compelled to refuse work to some eight or ten 
hundred men. I am endeavouring to get some 
other work of the same kind in —— when 
I hope to give bread to many a hungry mouth. 
No man can calculate upon the amount of dis- 
tress here, unless situated as I have been for the 
last ten days. I have men shoveling sand that 
perhaps never before had a shovel in their hand 
to work, viz. two doctors of medicine, two cap- 
tains, four first mates, two jewellers, one dentist, 
and about eighteen to twenty men who have 
been brought up to the quill or behind the coun- 
ter. The suffering and loss of life resulting 
from exposure and intemperance’ are horrible. 
A grave yard in the vicinity of one of our 
larger towns had but one person buried in it pre- 


vious to August. Since that time twelve hun- 


dred persons have been buried there. Whoever 
comes to California must make up his mind to 
do any thing. 

New Yorx.—The strong resolutions against 
slavery extension have passed the Legislature 
of New York. They declare, among other 
things, that Congress ought to relieve the Fede- 
ral Government from all responsibility for the 
existence of slavery. They instruct the Sena- 
tors and request the Representatives of New 
York to vote for the abolition of the slave trade 
in the District of Columbia. | 


GrowTH or WEsTERN CitiEs.—It is estima- 
ted that Cincinnati will show a population of 
125,000, and St. Louis one of 70,000 by the 
census of 1850. But for the ravages of the 
cholera last summer, each would have been 
considerably higher. The suburbs of either 
city, which practically form a part of it, are not 
included in the foregoing estimates. 


Larce Pauper Business.—It may not be 
generally known, that the business between 
New York City and Ward’s Island is so large, 
that the authorities have established a-regular 
ferry from the pier south of Grand street ferry- 
slip on the East river. They have erected a 
comfortable ferry-house, and have fairly entered 
into the business of carrying passengers. If 
those who are curious in such matters wish to 
see a specimen of the population that we are re- 
ceiving from Europe they can be fully gratified 
by a visit to the pauper ferry. 


THe Mexican ComMMIssiONERS.—The com- 
missioners, in session at Washington, are closing 
their labours, and preparing their report for 
Congress. ‘They have been much more expe- 
ditious than was anticipated. The awards made, 
it is stated, will not reach the sum of three and 
a quarter millions provided by the treaty with 
Mexico. 


Fire ano Loss or Lire.—A house in 35th 
street, New York, was burned down on the 18th 
inst., and two children perished in the flames. 


MaryLanp.—The Reform bill passed the 
House of Delegates of this State on Saturday 
last, by a vote of 43 ayes to 35 nays—a majority 
of eight in its favour. The bill provides for a 
special election to be held on the second Wed-- 
nesday of May next, to take the sense of the peo- 
ple on the question of assembling a Reform Con- 
vention. If they approve that, a second election 
is to be held on the first Wednesday of Septem- 
ber, for a choice of delegates to said convention ; 
and a special election in June, 1851, to take the 
vote upon the Constitution which may be framed. 
A majority of votes will decide each election. 


SearcH For Sir Joun Frankuin. — Mr. 
Moses H. Grinnell, of New York, has submitted 
to the Secretary of the Navy a proposition to 
equip and furnish suitable vessels for the prose- 
cution of the search for Sir John Franklin. He 
proposes to fit out two ships at his own cost, to 
be commanded by naval officers appointed by 
government. If the expedition should be suc- 
cessful in finding that intrepid navigator, the 
whole reward offered by the British government 
and by Lady Franklin, after deducting the ex- 
penses of the expedition, is to be divided among 
the officers and crews of the vessels. Should it 
prove unsuccessful the whole loss falls upon Mr. 
Grinnell. 


Georaia Evection.—The recent election in 
the first congressional district of Georgia, in 
lace of T. Butler King, resigned, has resulted 
in the choice of the Hon. J. W. Jackson, demo- 
crat. 


From Orecon.—We have received advices 
from Oregon city to the 23d of November. The 
mounted riflemen arrived safely at their destina- 
tion in October, after a march of more than five 
months, from Fort Leavenworth. The officers 
and men were well, but about half the horses 
were used up on the way. On the Ist of No- 
vember, General Smith and staff were at Fort 
Vancouver, but were expected to be in Oregon 
city in a few days. Affairs in Oregon are much 
the same as they are in California, so far as 
the prices of provisions and all kinds of manu- 
fact: red goods are concerned. Sawed lumber is 
worth $80 per thousand feet, and the demand 
cannot at all be supplied. Governor Lane pur- 
chased a saw mill last season, which was earn- 
ing about $12,350 per month. It is said to be a 
charming country. 


Scuoots in Battimore.—The whole number 
of schools now in operation in the city of Balti- 
more is twenty-nine. The whole number of 
scholars attending these during the past year 
was 6763, and the whole number of teachers 
107, of whom 32 were males and 75 females. 
The expenditures during the past year amount 
$59,608.53, being $2,155.04 less than the ex- 
penditures of the previous year. | 


MARRIED. 


On the 16th ult. by the Rev. Robert Steel, D.D. 
Mr. Joun Mann, of Cheltenham, to Miss Amanpa 
CaTHERINE STaDELMAN, of Abington, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

. At Milton, Pennsylvania, on Tuesday, the 5th 
inst., by the Rev. David Longmore, Mr. Enwarp W. 
Cuarin to Miss Hannan Marra, daughter of Mr. 
Georce Correry, of Milton. 

At Montague, New Jersey, on Wednesday, 13th 
inst., by the Rev. T. S. Bradner, of Milford, Penn- 
sylvania, Mr. Isaac J. Everett, of Orange, New 
Jersey, to Mantua B., daughter of Mr. Anmstrone, 
of Montague. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Tamaqua, Pennsylvania, on the 10th inat.. Mrs 
MARIA LATTIMORE, formerly of Easton, but fur the last 
two years a resident of the above place. 

Died, at Leesburg, Tenneseee, on the 6th inst.. DAVID 
STEPHENSON, infant son of the Rev. SAMUEL Y. 
WYLY and MARY N. WYLY, aged nine mouths and 
fifteen days. In this sore bereavement, nothing is so consoling 
to the hearts of his parents, as the humble confidence they 
have that their child is resting on the bosom of the Saviour 
in heaven, and the hope of uniting with him again, when all 
the partings of life are over. 

‘* Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set—but all— 
Thou hast ali seasons for thine own, O Death.” 
[ Communicated. 


Died, at Temperanceville, near Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
on the 25th of November last, in the seventy-third year of his 
age, Dr. SAMUEL AGNEW. In the death of this excellent 
man, the Church has lost one of its most useful members and 
society one of ite brightest ornuments. His worth, his exam- 
ple and usefulness, during a long life, demand some notice, as 
a tribute due to his memory. Dr. Agnew was a native of 
Adams county, Pennsylvania. Of Scottish descent..he was 
brought up and educated in the Assuciate Reformed Church, 
of which his parents were honoured members. and early and 
thuroughly educated in the doctrines of the Bible, as taught 
in the Westminster Confession and Catechisms. To these 
doctrines he remained strongly attached, to the close of his 
life. They were inwrought io all his experience, and gave 
unusual stability ent permanency to his Christian character. 
With bis early religious life, the writer of this is unac- 
quainted—nor does he know when aud where he first made a 
profession of his faith in Christ. But wherever it was, the 
Spirit of hia Master was deeply imbibed, and beautifully ex 
emplified by him in all the relations of life. Dr. Agnew was 
a graduate of Dickinson College, and received a medical 
diploma from the University of Pennsylvania. His classical 
and professional education was thurough. Early in hie pro 
fessional career he removed to Harrisharg, Pennsylvania, 
which had a little previous been selected as the seat of go- 
vernment, and here most of his useful life was spent. His 
talents, learning, aud professional skill svon ced him 
at the head of hie professi tablizhed him in the con- 
fidence of the people, and secured for him an extensive 
and lucrative practice. As a physician, he was eminently 
successful and popular. His services were —— for by 
many at a distance from the immediate scenes of his profes- 
sional labours. By multitudes, his professional advice is ree 
membered and cherished as oracular sayings. In all his 
social and domestic relations, he sustained a character distln- 
guished for uprightness and integrity, blended with gentile- 
ness, and the must enlarged philanthropy. In consequence 
of some untoward circumstances, over which it was impossi- 
ble he should exert any control, he suffered severe reverses in 
his pecuniary affairs. Bat through these trying difficulties— 
more trying to him than to many others, in consequence of his 
nice sense of honour and honesty—bis bearing was that of an 
upright Christian man. He submitted peacefully to the will 
of God, as exhibited in his providence, enjoyed extensively 
the sympatby of his friends and acquaintances, and retained 
unimpaired their entire confidence. The wneee of calumny 
was silent, and not a whisper was ever heard from any source 


impeaching his integrity. He walked through the fire un 

scathed, and came forth purified and refined. His example, 
under these trying circumstances, shows the value of an up- 
right character. secured by a life of the strictest and must 
scrupulous honésty, and teaches us how the severest earthly 
trials of a Christian. man a be among his most valuable 
means of glorifying God and honouring religion. In his 
family, be shone eas a Christian husband and father. Its daily 
devotions, its Christian discipline, its quiet, yet cheerful and 
affectionate observance of all the endearments end charities 
of domestic life, rendered it a little sanctuary of earthly yr 6 

or 


fency, and trained in the fear 


of the Lord, all shered ia the 


an the writer of thie 
wasa of the Presbyterian eharch, 
thea took an active part in sustaining that church inf 
bienses, and ia settling a pastor, Shortly after the settlement 
of their preseat pastor, he wae chosen a ruling elder, and 
from that time catil he left Harrisburg, he laboured assida- 
oasly in his office, and in every possible way, to advance the 
spiritual interest of the church. He enjoyed the entire confi- 
deace of ite members, visited them frequently at their houses, 
exhorted, reproved, warned and encouraged, as circumstances 
required, and then uaited with them ia prayer arouod the 
famity altar. In his interviews with his patients, he not 
only prescribed for them iu their sicknese—but wae faithfel 
in forewarning them of ite probable issue and in urging them 
to improve the visitation of God ia seeking hie favour. In 
bbath echool and praver meeting, his influence was 
greatly felt for good. When the pastor was detained from 
the weekly lecture, he was always ready to conduct their ex- 
ercises. His cultivated mind. combined with ardent and 
affectionate piety, rendered his prayers and exhortations pe- 
culiarly acceptable and profitable to the peuple. Dr. Agnew 
felt a deep and lively iuterest in all the benevolent operations 
ofthe day Among them none shared more of hie tione 
than the American Board, of which he was a corporate mem- 
ber. He wae deprived, from the circumstances to which we 
have already alluded, of the luxury of contributing to ite 
funds as he desired, and even of the pleasure of attending the 
meetings of the rd _as frequently as he wished; bat the 
interests of that noble Institution shared largely in his pray- 
ers aud anxieties. to t of hie life. Hie death wee 
sudden and unexpected; yet peaceful. and full of the moet 
animating anticipations. His record is on high; and. we 
doubt not, that he has joined the general assembly and church 
of the first born. which are written in heaven.— Communicated, 


NOTICES. 


PRESBYTERY OF NEW YORK.—The Pres- 
bytery of New York stands adjourned to meet in the 
lecture room of the Brick church, to attend to any 
business that may require attention, at the close of 
the religious services there, on the 28th inst. 

Joun M. Kniss, Stated Clerk. | 


tbe hope which bat few can cherieh, that arty dang - meet 
notion became 
a 


THIRD REFORMED PRESBYTERIAN 
CHURCH.—The Rev. Mr. Little will preach a ser- 
mon on Sabbath School Instruction, in the Third 
Reformed Presbyterian Church, Waverly Place, near 
Grove street, New York, to-morrow (Sabbath) even- 
ing, 24th inst. when a collection will be taken up in 
aid of the Sabath school attached to the Church. 
Service to commence at half-past seven o’clock. 


TENTH CHURCH.—Service to-morrow (Sab- | 


bath) evening, 24th inst., at half-past seven o’clock, 
in the Tenth Presbyterian church, Philadelphia, 
corner of Twelfth and Walnut streets. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT .—The apostle to the 
Gentiles, in places not a few, has left on record his 
acknowledgment of personal kindness, shown to 
himself, yet from a regard to the Master’s cause. 
These, at once the expressions of his own gratitude, 
and examples worthy of Christian emulation. To 
serve in some sort, the same ends, I hereby acknow- 
ledge the kindness of Mr. A. G. Mcllwain, of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, in constituting me a Life Director of 
the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church, by the payment of one hundred dollars. 

A. B. Van Zanpr. 

Petershurg, February 11, 1850. 


The undersigned thankfully acknowledges the 
receipt of the following donations to the library 
of the Geneseo Academy, under the care of the Sy- 
nod of Buffalo: one set of Lyman’s Charts of Uni- 
versal History, with key, presented by H. McCloud, 
Esq., of Phelps, New York. ‘Twelve volumes, in 
numbers, of the North American Review, presented 
by Carso Crane, Esq., of Phelps, New York. And 
a package of books, to the amount of $50, presented 


‘) by the Board of Publication of the Presbyterian 


Church. A. Lioxp. 


Those friends who have made me a Life Member 
of the American and Foreign Christian Union will 
please accept my heart-felt thanks. 

Wittram Love. 


TEACHERS OF SACRED MUSIC.—The 
First Presbyterian Church of Hudson, New 
York, wish to engage a person well qualified to lead 
the choir as lenor, and give instruction in sucred 
music. To such a person the Society would pay a 
moderate compensation, and uther inducements 
might be presented, which, it is thought, would 
make the situation desirable. Communications can 
be addressed to Israel Platt, Esq., President of Board 
of Trustees, Hudson, New York. feb 23—2t 


1IOGRAPHY OF CHALMERS.—Memoirs of 
the Life and Writings of Thomas Chal- 

mers, D.D. LL.D. by his son-in-law, the Rev. Wil- 
liam Hanna, LL.D. vol. I. 12mo, to be completed in 


‘three volumes. 


A more interesting piece of biography we have 
seldom read. This volume is written, so far as the 
writing is Dr. Hanna’s—for much of it is ift the 
form of an autobiography—with taste, delicacy, and 
judgment. The early life is full of incident and 
interest. Many portions of it possess an attractive- 
ness not to be surpassed in an ingenious work of 
fiction.— Morning Adve: tiser. 

Chalmers’ Sermons, enlarged by the addition of 
his Posthumous Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo, with a fine 
portrait, $3. 

Chalmers’ Lectures on Romans, 8vo, $1.50. 

Chalmers’ Miscellanies, 8vo, $1.50. 

Chalmers’ Select Works, comprising the above, 4 
vols. 8vo, with portrait, $6. 

Chalmers’ Evidences of Christian Revelation, 2 
vols. $1.25. 

Chalmers’ Natural Theology, 2 vols. $1.25. 

Chalmers’ Moral Philosophy, 60 cents. 

Chalmers’ Commercial Discourses, 60 cents. 

Chalmers’ Astronomical! Discourses, 60 cents. 

Chalmers’ Posthumous Works, in 8 vols. compris- 
ing the following: Daily Scripture Readings, 3 
vols. 12mo; Sabbath Scripture Readings, 2 vols. 
12mo; Posthumous Sermons, illustrative of Differ- 
ent Stages in his Ministry, from 1798 to 1847, 12mo; 
Institutes of Theology, 2 vols. 12mo. 

The Subscriber keeps also constantly on hand a 
large and choice assortment of Religious and Theo- 
logical Works, and offers thein at very low prices. 
Clergymen and Sunday Schools about to fourm or 
replenish their libraries, will have their orders filled 
with despatch, and at as low prices as though the 
purchaser were present. ‘ 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
Publisher and Bookseller, Nu. 142 Chestnut street, 
first Bookstore above Sixth, Philadelphia. 
feb 23 —3t 


HE PLANETARY AND STELLAR 

WORLDS. — A Popular Exposition of the 

great Discoveries and Theories of Modern Astrono- 

my, in a series of Ten Lectures. By O. M. Mitchel. 
1 vol. 12:no, illustrated with 17 plates. 
Opinions of the Press. 

“As a popular exposition of a very intricate sub- 
ject, we regard this volume as unequalled. It con- 
tains passages of exceeding beauty of composition. 
Its exhibition of reasoning is lucid, while its gene- 
ralizing of results is of the first quality. We regard 
the book as one of great value.”— Boston Post. 

‘* We have read it with feelings glowing more and 
more with the finishing of every page.”—Albany 
Spectator. 

“This work gives a most admirable popular ex- 
position of the great discoveries and theories of 
Modern Astronomy, and cannot fail to be universally 
read with the greatest profit and delight."—N, Y. 
Courier and Enquirer. 

“ This is a remarkably successful attempt to ren- 
der popular one of the great branches of physical 
science. It is written in a style of glowing elo- 
quence that is in accordance with the magnificent 
scenes and objects which it describes.”"—American 
Literary Magazine. 

** Mr. Mitchel, in his manner of treating Astrono- 
my, perhaps approaches nearer to Dick than to any 
other author. But the author of Celestial Scenery 
can by no means be classed with Mr. Mitchel for 
learning, genius, or exact and graphic rhetoric.” — 
Literary World. 

“We rejoice to see this volume. It presents a 
popular exposition of the great discoveries and theo. 
ries of Modern Astronomy, in a style of unusual 
brilliancy and beauty, rendering the perusal a con- 
stant source of delight to the reader, while he is 
carried intu the regions of abstruse science, and re- 
turns refreshed and strengthened by the excursiun.” 
—N. Y. Observer. 

“ From the examination we have given of it, we 
are prepared to say that it is the most successful 
popular exposition of ths sublime phenomena of the 
heavens now extant.”—Cleveland Her. 

“We know of no astronomer who is more able 
than Professor Mitchel to expound these truths in a 
manner at once forcible, intelligible, and popular.” 
— Louisville Journal. 

“ Written in a glowing style, the great principles 
and facts of the science are stated in that popular 
language which every reader can understand, and 
which presents the author’s thoughts in the clearest 
manner.”—WN. Y. Evangelist. 

*“ The skill and experience of Professor Mitchel 
eminently qualify him for such a task.” —Baltimore 
American. 

“Their value is not only derived from a good 
style and apt illustration, but from the fact that they 
comprehend within their scope the whole subject, 
beginning with the earliest notions in the infancy 
of astronumy, and ending with the latest revelations 
of that sublime science.”—Savannah Republican. 

“Written in a style of great eloquence, and re- 
markably free from scientific, and therefore, to most 
readers, unintelligible terms."—N. Y. Recorder. 

Published by BAKER & SCRIBNER, 
No. 36 Park Row and 145 Nassau street, New York. 

feb 23—3t 


ARMER’S ENCYCLOPASDIA.—In one large 
octavo volume of 1173 pages, with numerous 
plates of plants, live stock, farming implements, &c. 
This Book contains the latest improvements in 
Agriculture, and is elegantly bound with gilt em- 
blematical designs, making an ornament to the 
book-case or parlour table, and handsome, as we I 
as valuable present to a young farmer or friend in 
the country. Price $4; (cost of an imported copy, 
without any plates, $14.) 
ublished, this appears the most /1ke 
servide to the practical farmer.—Central New York 
Farmer. 

Sold by Juhn Wiley, New York; Luther Tacker, 
Albany; Derby & Co. Buffalo; G, Ww. Bemis, Ca- 
nandaigua; W. D. Ticknor, Boston ; William S. Mar- 
tien, Philadelphia; F. Taylor, Washington, D. C.; 
Derby & Co. Cincinnati;:N. Hickman, Baltimore 
A. Morris, Richmond, Va.; Whiting & Huntingdon, 
Columbus, Ohio; Morton & Beckwith, Louisville; 
W. D. Skillman, St. Louis. feb 23—1t 


ts | 


ri’ 


and Shert Articles. 
bl weekly at six dollars by . 
A ELL & Boston, 
nd sold GETZ & BUCK, . 
b33—1t 3 Hart's Buildiag, Philadelphis. 


—Parincston, New Jeasty.—The next regu- 
lar session of this Institution’ will commence on 
Monday, the &th. day of April next: Arran ts 
have been made for accommodating a small namber 
of boarding echelars. Othete can obtain 
dations in the place at reasonable rates: Reference 
may be made to the members of the Faculty of 
Princeton College, or to the Professors of the Seri. 


nary. H. RINKER, Principal. 
feb 23—71* 


1850.—Axotner Trivmrpu.—One of W. E. 
cher's Beautiful Plates —Vhe Confidant, a line 
engraving, by W. E. Tucker. The Young Augler, 
an engraving in gemograph, by 8. Darnly. Por. 
trait of our musical Editor, W. G. Armstrong. 
Wedding Costumes, a truly beautiful slate, 
by J. J. Pease, Benjamin West's First Atte at 
Drawing, W. Croome. Music—Heigh Ho, Julian 
Cramer. Children’s Fashions, six figures, by W. 
Croome. Costumes of all Nations, a regular series, 
by J. Short uel, W. Croome. The 
Sphere o oman, W.Croome, Cage. 
Frost. The Work.table, Keily, - 
Mrs. E. F. Ellett, Mrs. J. C. Neal, Mre. 8. J. 
Hale, Mrs, L. W. Stewart, Aone C. Austin, H. T. 
Tuckerman, Prof. C.,E. Blumenthal, D, Bates, R. 
Coe, Jr., Juliau Cramer, H. B. Hirst, Capt. AT Lee, 
Rev. Albert Tracy Chester, W. Gilmore Simma, J, 
Clement, Edgar Janvier, and other authors of note 
are the contributors to this number. | 


SOME FEW NEW NOTICES. 


We are pleased to observe the mingling of the 
useful and solid with the elegant and refined, and 
feel ‘hat the public owe much to the man who has 
done his full share in expelling unprofitable reading 
from the hands of the young, by giving them a 
magazine over which a lady’s pure taste presides. — 
Episcopal Recorder. 

Asa magazine, the Lady’s Book ranks foremost 
among all its contemporaries. If there are any per 
sons who would like to subscribe for a good maga. 
zine, they should subscribe for the Lady's Book, the 
first book of the nation. —Milionien, Pa. 

We recommend to our fair readers who wish to 
subscribe for a work that is worth more than the 
to take Godey’s Lady’s Book.— Maine 

ourna 


It is the topmost work in the great litcrary pile of 
ary pile of 


isso LADY’S BOOK FOR MARCH, 


-| the Union.— Georgia Stan 


The February number of this splendid monthly 
and universal favourite, is a little aheud of any thing 
in the magazine line that has ever come under our 
notice. Godey is determined to keep ahead of all 
competitors. — Reading Journal. | 

It is only justice to say, that Godey surpasses 
most, if not all his competitors, in the number and 
beauty of his embellishments, and in the excellence 
of his contributions.—N. Republican. 

Godey publishes THE magazine of the day.— Potts. 
town Ledger. 

Whether we consider the character of its contri- 
butions, or its embellishments, it isin every respect 
superior.— Lancasterian, 

We say to all who would have a splendid month. 
ly, subscribe to Godey’s Lady’s Book.—Maryland 

emocrat. 

For his indefatigable exertions.to please, and his 
superior taste in producing something original and 
unique, Godey deserves the patronage of all who can 
appreciate the beautiful. (very American lady 
should be a subscriber to this truly American work. 
C. Republican. 

It seems that Godey has now arrived at the ne 
plus ultra in the magazine line, and that nothing 
move beautiful than the present number can come 
from the magazine press.— Kentucky Flag. | 

lt is the Household Book and Parlour Companion 
of the Union.—New York Messenger. . 

We consider it decidedly the best periodical of the 
kind published in this country.—WN. Y. Phelp's Atlus. 

We can most heartily recommend this Magesine 
to our female acquaintance.—Ohio 

Its rich and surprising beauty will inake it a wel- 
come visitant wherever it wends its way, while its 
elegant and refined literature will amply repay its 
host of readers for the liberal support which it ree 
ceives.— Georgian. 

It even surpasses in the richness and number of 
its embellishments, the January issue.—N. Y. King. 
ston Republican. 

_ Every succeeding number surpasses the preced. 
ing. Where will be his limits? What his acme of 
perfection ?—S. C. Banner, 

There is a lavish, a voluptuous expenditure of 
beauties and graces, that makes us poor in exprcs- 
sion. This number again so far exceeds all ite pre. 
decessors, that we should fall short of its merits,,and 
show our own stupidity in every attempt to praige 
it.— Geo. Jefferaonian. 

Godey certainly gets up the best Magazine in the ~ 
United States. No pains or expense is spared to 
make it a welcome visitor to all its patrons.—Ged, 
Whig. 

We can only repeat our previous expressions of 
admiration of the taste and talent displayed in every 
issue of this popular monthly, through the liberality 
and energy of the publisher, Mr. Godey,—Muine 
Gospel Banner. 

It is beautiful, as all its numbers are. We place 
this work at the head of all such publications, aa far 
as our acquaintance with them extends——and we do 
not think that the gay and fashionable can find a 
publication better adapted to their tastes._-Christian 
Intelligencer. 

Terus—Cash, in adoance— Postage paid. 

Magnificent and Expensive Premiums.—Suhscri. 
bers to a Club, or Single Subscribers, may Choose 
Different Engravings.—One copy one year $3, with 
any two ot the following splendid premium plates: 
Death-bed of the Rev. John Wesley, Wesley Preach- 
ing in the Gwenap\Amphitheatre, America Guided 
by Wisdom, General Taylor and Old Whitey, Like. 
ness of the Rev. John Wesley, Do. of his co-labour- 
er, the Rev. John Fletcher—the last two, though 
separate engravings, we count as only une premium. 
‘Two copies for $5, and any twoof the above prints 
to each subscriber. Five copies for $10, = 
extra copy of the Book, and any two of thea 
engravings to the person sending the club. Elevea 
copies for $20, and an extra copy of the Book, and 
any five of the above engravings to the person send- 
ing the club. Any person sending $5 in advance, 
subscription for 1850 and ’51, will be entitled to any 
four of the above engravings. 

More and Most Liberal Offere.—For $20 in ad. 
vance, ten copies of the Lady's Book will be sent, 
and a copy of either of the above magnificent prints 
sent to each subscriber, and an extra copy of tho 
Lady’s Book and an engraving to the person send 
ing the club. They can, in all cases, select which 
they please. For $30 we will send ten copies of 
the Book, and thirty copies of any of the above cn- 
gravings. 

Single number 25 cents. ' 

The above are large-sized parlour prints. The 
Death.bed of Wesley contains many portraits; 
Wesley Preaching in the Amphitheatre contains 
hundreds of figures, and cost $1500 to engrave it, 
America Guided by Wisdom, is u very large line 
engraving, und cost $1800 to engrave. General 
Taylor and Old Whitey is one of the largest of the 
General Taylor prints, and is engraved from an ori- 
ginal painting, at a cost of $1000. ‘The heads ot 
Wesley and Fletcher are of a good size for framing, 
The above plates cannot be purchased at the stores 
at less than $3 each, 

Another Set of Plates for Clubs,—An entirely 
distinct offer from that above, leaving subscribers to 
take their choice of this wide range of premiums— 
either the above offers, or those we now propose. 
Every member of a club, or any subseriber in any 
other way, shall each be entitled to the four follow. 
ing beautiful scriptural plates—Christ’s Rebuke, 
Christ Weeping over Jerusalem, the Two Marys at 
the Sepulchre, and the Deliverance of St. Peter, 
Premiums are only sent when the subscriptions are 
remitted direct to the Publisher. cf 

The Lady’s Book for 1850 will contain several 
hundred good engravings. 

Postmasters and others sending clubs will oblige 
us very much by having them all addressed to one 
‘name. It is no inconvenience to them, and will be 
a great favour to us. Spa 

Premiums to the Towns Se the Largest 
Number of Subscribers.—The town sending us the 
largest number of mail subscribers for 1850, will be 
entitled, to the Lady’s Book for 1851 gratis; and’ 
the next in number, each subscriber shall receive: 
any one of the above plates. Address, highs 

L. A. GODEY, 
feb23~1t 113 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ANIELS & SMITH, THE CHEAP BOOK. 
D SELLERS—No. 38 North Sixth street, be. 
iween Market and Arch, Philadelphia—Have for 
sale at very low priccs, a large assortment of rare. 
and valuable Theological and Miscellaneous Books, 
comprising, among many others, the followi 
works, viz.—Calvini Opers Omnia, 9 vole. folio, v 
lum, a very choice set of the best edition. Bloom. 
field’s Critical Digest of the New ‘T'estament, 8 vola, 
8vo. Turretini Opera, 4 vols. Svo, new edition. 
Browne’s Orde Seculorum, or Chronology of the 
Scriptures. Bates’s Complete Works, 4 vole. 8vo, 
halfcalf, neat. Michaelis on the Laws of Moses, 4 
vols. 8vo. Fabér’s Mysteries of the. Cabiri, 2 vole._ 
8vo, rare. Bryant's Analysis of Ancient Mythole. 
gy. 6 vols, Poli Synopsis Criticorum, 5 vole, 


Philonis Judwi Opera, folio, in vellum. Bingham 
Christian Antiquities, 2 vols. new edition: Gare 
nall’s Christian in Complete Armour. 
Lexicon of the New Testament. Ebenezer Ere: 
kine’s Complete Works, 3 vols. Collyer’s Lectures. 
on Scriptare Facts, Witherspoon’s Works, 4 vols, 
8vo, best edition. Poole’s Annotations on the | 
2 vole. Ande general assortment of new and old 
Works, made constantly 
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No. 36 North Sixth street, Phil ae 
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oes 
to the: literature of 


teak great, 


@niscellaneous. writings... A. . 


geemp bye bookseller without:i consent, 

without his-revisiony 
gathered these, the: best: 
Mig, Ipto handsome volume, 
them to:a careful revision. 
‘tiem ‘ate his articles on. the Cru- 


others, furnishing, in our 

opinion, ‘better eperimens ‘of composition 

than Washington, which 

Tus History’ 69 from’ the Invasion of 

Jatius. Cmsar tathe:Abdication of James I1. 1688. 


orks VL Baan, 186, 
Phillips, Sampeon 12me, pp. 654. 
This is the concluding volume of this 
peautiful.and portable. edition of a history, 
in Aeepite of its defects, can never 
“be superseded, England has had ‘histo- 
“yidiiy of all complexions in politics and re- 


..the truth, slighted and overlooked by the 
~ one, may be obtained from another. Bating 
“his ‘(political and religious prejudices, Hume 
Sis @ most agreeable narrator and philoso- 
‘"phizér. ‘The same publishers have issued, 
uniform-~ style, -Macaulay’s History, 
- and have in press, in the same style, Gib- 
bon’s Decline-and Fall of the Roman Em- 
“pire. We see too, that they are about 
to:issue ‘a complete’ work on Poultry, by 
Dr. J. C. Bennett, which will be recom- 
mended by the novelty of having fifty por- 
‘traits of choice varieties. 


“M. Crcenowis Onationzs 
oe ey 1850, Lea & Blanchard. 12mo, pp. 
. "We have had several previous occasions 
of. speaking in commendation of the classi- 
veal ‘series, edited by Drs. Schmitz and 
: Zumpt, and of the neat manner in which 
“they are published by Lea and Blanchard. 
-»Many practical and competent judges who 
~~ “have examined the series, and used them 
‘in their classes, have expressed their un- 
“Qudlified approbation of the scholarship 


_ with which they have been edited. These | 


“elect orations of the great Roman civilian, 

‘embrace some of his most effective and 

‘popular productions. | 

“Paarxens for the use of Families, chiefly selected from 

. various authors; with a Preliminary Essay, to- 
gether with a selection,of Hymns, by Albert 
Barnes. 


Philadelphia, 1850, Thomas,’ Cowper- 
 thwaite & .12mo, pp. 360. 


Our readers should make the distinction 

‘between forms of prayer imposed by ec- 

" ‘elesiastical authority, and such as are volun- 
‘tarily.used, as occasion may offer, as an aid 
to devotion. Where timidity and self-dis- 
trust prevent the heads of families from 
praying extemporaneously in their house- 
holds, all good Presbyterians will say, use 

‘a judicious form, rather than neglect so ob- 
wious a duty.. Confidence may thus be ac- 
quired to perform the duty without such aids. 
The present collection, drawn from various 
sources, appears to be all that could well be 
desired in sucha book. Besides occasional 
prayers, there dre morning and evening 
prayers, for five successive weeks. The 
selection of hymns adds to the value of the 
volume. The preliminary essay is judi- 
cious, full, and well written, and should be 
carefully read. 


'» We have received the address by the 
Hon, Wm. D. Kelley, delivered at the 
opening of the House of Refuge for colour-. 
ed persons, at Philadelphia. It is practi- 

cal, for the most part judicious, and pre- 
sents a strong plea for this noble charity. 


‘The Moravian Church Miscellany is 
‘the monthly: periodical of the Church of the 
Dnited Brethren, stored with intelligence 
ofthe missionary labours of this interesting 
people, in our own and foreign lands. We 
have received the first two numbers, and 
shall be pleased to have the work regu- 
larly. 

. The Lady’s Book for March embraces 
its usual variety, and besides other embel- | 
lishments, has two of a higher order of 
merit, The Young Angler isa scene to the - 
life. 
Littell’s Living Age, No. 801, besides 
much interesting matter, has an admirable 
and instructive article on the English Tubu- 
lar Bridges. 

We'have received the Christian Instruc- 
tor, Union and Christian Pearl, and Penn- 
sylvania Teachers’ Magazine for Febru- 
ary, also the Minutes of the Synod of South 


- 


. TALE OF A WATER-DOG. 
“.& very extraordinary and unprecedented 
occurrence took place on board the Ayrshire, 
aship belonging to Mr. Warren, of Hounds- 
ditch, on voyage from Calcut- 
ta, in May last. Shortly after the ship had 
crossed the line, Captain Browne, the mas- 
‘er, had occasion to pull at a rope, passi 
trough. .a block, which badly secur 
with some rope yarn. Whilst tugg 
the block way, 
stus. suddenly carried. him over the side. 
noble 


~ 
* 


téin and his‘brave deliverer had been su 


assistance,- They. did not, 
altogether. unscathed, 


‘the’ side: their | 


“The gratisude, of the captain for. 


breast. 


OT author’ is a Spanish lady, | 


indeed, that che 
did wot worth printing volome. 


edition, with the author's last correctionsand 


endless blue trangyillity. 


“The cloudéere living things ; 
| ttacé their veing of liquid gold, 


soft and fleecy wings. - 


These sese ‘be the angels that convey 
We-weary children of a day 
~ Life's tedious nothing o’er— 


: No dark ‘there-divides the way 


“With’startling dawn and dazzling day ; 
Bat gloriously serene 
Ave thé interminable plains : 

“One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
oy OPer the wide, silent scene. 


f I cannot doff all human fear: 


sades,-the French ‘Revolution, Luther, } the greeting is severe | 


“Bo this poor'shell of clay; 
“Yet:come, O Deatu! thy freezing kiss 
thy rest is bliss! 
"TY would I were away. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 
‘THE HIGHLAND HERMITAGE. 

Messrs. Editors—Some of y6ur corres- 
pondents doubtless sometimes favour you 
with fancy sketches of natural scenery and 
rural manners, which, though not always 
founded on sober fact, may be true to nature, 
and. therefore interesting and instructive. 


ere : ‘ in this ar fess, I h o sort of 
and we. give them all a place, that } hd 


I am a plain matter-of-fact man. I 
never seriously attempted a fancy-sketch 
in my life. Iam as destitute as any man 
living, of that peculiar mental faculty or 
operation styled imagination.. I seldom 
feel. myself electrified, as I have seen 
‘others, by the boldest, grandest, or most 
enchanting scenes of nature. Aside from 
that solemn awe, which should always 
possess the soul, when God utters his voice, 
my emotions are very much the same in 
the thunder-storm and the sun-shine. But 
still I love to contemplate the works of the 
great Creator, and sometimes feel as if my 
soul could creep “from nature up to na- 
-ture’s-God.’”’ I have therefore thought it 
would not be presumption in me to present 


| to the public, from time to time, a few of 


my humble thoughts, expressed in my own 
plain style; and as your excellent~ paper 
is one of the main channels of my inter- 
course with this busy world, in these bust- 
ling times, I have concluded to send you, 
if it meets your approbation, a series of 
numbers, of which this is the first. 

But in order that you may be made bet- 
ter acquainted with your proposed corres- 
poadent, and see the propriety of the title 


which I have assumed, you will allow me_ 


to say something more of myself. I was 
once fond of society, and took great delight 
in social intercourse with my fellow men. 
But for the last ten or twelve years my 
mind has undergone a remarkable change, 
for which I can give no account. I have 
lost all taste for promistuous intercourse 
with my own species. 
by the solicitation of friends, or a sense of 
obligation to others, to mingle for an hour 
or two in the gay and social party, I have 
invariably sickened with disgust. And 
here, I do not allude to those fashionable 
assemblages, composed exclusively of the 
worldly and gay, who love to breathe the 
atmosphere of dissipation. Some of the 
most exceptionable, to my taste, have been 
composed entirely of professing Christians, 
with a large sprinkling of Christian minis- 
ters, to keep the rest in countenance. Many 
a time have I sat mute, in the midst of 
such scenes, repeating in my own mind the 
words of the pious poet: 


«]’m tired of visits, modes, and forms, 
And flattery paid to fellow worms ; 
Their conversation cloys.” 


I have longed for the hour to arrive, when 
I could, with what the world calls decency, 
retire from the scene, saying to myself as 


I went, 

O! for a lodge in some vast wilderness, 

Some boundless contiguity of shade, 

Where rumour of oppression and deceit, 

Of unsuccessful, and successful war, 

Might never reach me more. My heart is pained, 

My soul is sick, &c.. | 
_ As these feelings have been indulged, 
and by indulgence, have gained strength, 
while I have not become a misanthrope, I 
have felt an increasing desire to retire from 
the world, and bury myself in some se- 
questered spot, not entirely out of the world, 
but just aside from the verge of its busy 
scenes, with a single avenue of access and 
egress, through which I might occasionally 
receive a friendly call, from the few that 
take pleasure in retired converse with a 
kindred mind, and by which I could readi- 
ly emerge when duty called. Hence, of 
all the variety of scenery which I have 
witnessed in my peregrinations over the 
earth, [ have seen but one spot that I was 
willing to make and call my earthly home. 
With this locality, I shall necessarily 
make my readers better acquainted in fu- 
ture communications. Suffice it to say at 
present, that the providence of God, with- 
out any agency on my part, has recently 
cast my lot, not on the identical spot which 
I had selected, but in the same vicinity, 
possessing all the advantages of solitary re- 
sidence, that I had Jonged for, with many 
facilities for doing good to a destitute popu- 
lation, who are longing for gospel privi- 
leges, but would have been absolutely pre- 


place of my ownchoice. And here I find 
myself contented and happy. Here I have 
fixed, ot rather God has fixed, my earthly 
residence. Here I am willing to live, and 
here I hope to die, and then remove to a 
better home. 

Im this secluded spot, there is much 


natural scenery, and ip this moral field of 


labour, there are occasional occurrences of an 
interesting character, that will afford abun- 
dant matter for future. commanications. 

or tue Hiomvanps. 


“Thomas Jefferson remarked that he 
never heard any man complain that he 
hed eaten too little, whilst ‘he had often 


| to the story. The statement is in the fol- 


| lowing words : 


| very solicitous for him to follow. 


When constrained 


cluded, by an impassable barrier, from the © 


‘| DREAMS NOT RELIABLE. 
Arvi ine’s Cyclopedia of Moral and 


Religious Anecdotes, is. an account of a 


murder revealed by a dream, and | 
"| as it is calculated to encourage more confi- 
.| dence in dreams than the truth will justify, 


we copy it to make an important addition 


_ “MURDER REVEALED BY A DREAM. | 

In the village of Manchester, Vermont, 
R. Colvin, a man of: stable connections 
and character, suddenly and mysteriously 
disappeared: all search and inquiry proved 
in vain, until.a person dreamed that he had 


| appeared to him, and informed him that he. 
| had been murdered by two persons, whom 
+ he named, and that he had ‘been ‘buried in 


such a place, a few rods distant froma sap- 


| ling, bearing a particular mark, which he 


minutely described. ‘The same dream oc- 


| eurred three times successively before he 


awoke, and each time the deceased seemed 
Upon 
awaking, his feelings were wrought up to 


| such a degree, and he was so impressed 


‘with the belief of the fact, that he deter- 
mined to collect some friends, and follow 
the directions laid down in the dream. He 
did so, and discovered, to his great surprise, 
not only a tree marked precisely as describ- 
ed, but also the appearance of a grave, and 
upon digging, found a human skeleton! 
After this discovery, Stephen and Jesse 
Brown, the persons implicated in the dream, 
were apprehended and put in confinement, 
and after a few days confessed their crime. 
They were tried, convicted, and. sentenced 
to be executed January 18, 1820.” 


should be so perverted. Had the compiler 
of the anecdotes finished the history of the 
case, his fact would have been found to 
work directly against the point which it 
now appears to illustrate. 

The dream did lead to the arrest of two 


Brown,) and circumstances were so strong 
against them that they were induced, by a 
hope of a commutation of their sentence, 
to confess themselves guilty of the murder 
of Colvin. But all this time there had been 
no murder committed ! Colvin, partially de- 
ranged, had wandered from Vermont to New 
Jersey,and Mr. Whelply, of New York, 
hearing that a man like him was there, 


him back to Manchester. On his arrival 
the church bells were rung, cannon were 
fired, the prison doors were thrown open, 
and the wretched prisoners were brought 
out to behold the man living for whose 
murder they were condemned to die. 
Although the dream was not alluded 
to on the trial, the singular manner in 
which it seemed to be fulfilled, excited the 


to believe any thing which was so evidently 
brought to light by supernatural causes. 
This terrified the accused, and they sought 
to gain favour by confessing a crime of 
which they were altogether innocent. 

See a full history of this singular case 
in the Memoir of the Rev. Lemuel Haynes, 
published by Harper & Brothers in 1837. 

It is not to be doubted that .God does 
sometimes suggest important truth to the 


' minds of men, through the intervention of 


agencies, of which they may not be con- 
scious at the time; but it is very danger- 
ous to rely on the revelations of dreams, 
and a statement, such as the one we have 
copied, will do much towards misleading 
the minds of those who are too prone al- 
ready to believe in what they see and hear 
while fast asleep. 

All this may be said, while we should 
watch narrowly for the hand of God, and 
observe his providence continually in the 
affairs of men. His eye never slumbers, 


prising manner, bring to light the hidden 
things of darkness. No crimécan be com- 
mitted in such deep obscurity, but his eye 


sees it, and his hand can remove the cloud 


that covers it, and reveal its blackness to 
the eye of men. “Be ye sure your sin 
will find you out.” CROTON. 


= 


ANIMALCULZ IN THE AIR. 


The celebrated Prussian naturalist, 
M. Ehrenberg, says Humboldt, has dis- 
covered, by microscopic observations, 
that the dust or yellow sand which falls 
like rain on the Atlantic, near the Cape 
de Verde Islands, and is sometimes 
transported to Italy, and even the mid- 
dle of Europe, consists of a multitude 
of silicious shelled microscopic animals. 


them float for years in the upper strata 
of the atmosphere, until they are brought 
down by vertical currents, or in accom- 
paniment with the superior current of 
the trade-winds, still susceptible of re- 


| vivification, and multiplying their spe- 


cies by spontaneous division, in conform- 
ity with the particular laws of their or- 
anization.”” 
But besides creatures fully formed,” 
continues Humboldt, ‘“‘the atmosphere 
contains innumerable germs of future 


life, such as the eggs of insects and the 


seeds of plants; the latter provided with 
light hairy and feathery appendages, by 
means of which they are wafted through 
the air during long autumnal wander- 
ings. Even the fertilizing dust or pol- 
len from the anthers of the male flowers, 
in spaces in which the sexes are sepa- 
rated, is carried over land and sea by 
winds and by the agency of winged in- 
sects to the solitary female plant on 
other shores. Thus, wherever the 
glance of the inquirer into nature pene- 
trates, he sees the continual dissemi- 
nation of life, either fully formed, or in 
the germ. . . . We do not yet 
know where life is most abundant— 
whether on continents or in the un- 
fathomed depths of the ocean. Through 
the excellent work of wore we 
have seen the sphere of organic life ex- 
tend, and its horizon widen before our 
eyes, both in the tropical parts of the 
ocean, and in the fixed or floating mass- 
es of ice of the Antarctic seas. Sili- 
cious shelled polygastrica, and even 
coscinodisc, with their green ovaries, 
have been found alive enveloped in mass- 
es of ice only twelve degrees from the 
Pole; the small black glacier flea and 
podurelle inhabit the narrow tubular 
holes examined by Agassiz, in the Swiss 
glaciers. Ehrenberg has shown that on 
several microscopic infusoria others live 
as parasites; and that in the gallionel- 
lx, such is their prodigious power of 
development, or capability of division, 
that in the space of four days an ani- 
maleule invisible to the naked eye can 
form two cubic feet of. the Bilin polish- 
tng slate! In the sea, gelatinous worms, 
living or dead, shine like stars, and by 
their phosphoric light change the sur- 
face of the wide ocean into a sea of fire. 


them say they had eaten too 


at 


Ineffaceable is the impression made on 


my mind by the ealm ni 


| the perfumed air 


It is a pity that such a story as this 


men, Stephen and Jesse Boorn, (not 


went after him, and finding him, brought, 


minds of the people, and they were ready 


and he will often times, in the most.sur-\ 


Perhaps,” says Humboldt, “many of. 


‘rid zoné on the waters of the Pacific. I 
‘still see the dark azure of the firmament, 
the constellation of the Ship.near the 


-genith, and that of the Cross declining 


towards the horizon, shedding through 
their soft and plane- 

lustre; while: bright furrows. of 
flashing light marked the track of the 
dolphins through the midst of the foam- 
ing waves. Not only the ocean, but 


{also the waters of our marshes hide 


from us an innumerable multitude of 
strange forms. The naked eye can 
with difficulty distinguish the cyclin- 
dias, the euglenas, and the hosts of 
naiads, divisible ‘by branches like the 
lemna or duckweed, of which they 
seek the shade. Other creatures inha- 
bit receptacles where the light cannot 
penetrate, and an atmosphere variously 
composed, but differing from that which 
we breathe. Such are the spotted as- 
caris which live beneath the skin of the 
earth worm, the leucoptera, of a bright 
silvery colour, in the interior of the 
shore naiad, and a pentastoma, which 
inhabits the large pulmonary cells of the 
rattlesnake of the tropics. There are 
animalcule in the blood of frogs and of 
salmon; and even, according to Nord- 
mann, in the fluids of the eyes of fishes, 
and in the gills of the bleak.”’ 


FALLING METEORS. 


We find in the National Intelligencer 
a long and ihteresting account of a re- 
markable stone which fell on the 31st 
of October last, on the plantation of 
Hiram Bost, near Charlotte, North Ca- 
rolina, and which was submitted to P. 
H. Gibbon, Esq. of the United States 
Mint at Charlotte, for scientific exami- 
nation. The meteorite is a dark metal- 
lic mass of bluish gritty rock, weighing 
nineteen and a half pounds, is eight 
inches long, six wide, and four thick, 
and buried itself in the ground a little 
more than its own length, about three 
hundred yards from the place where 
Mr. Bost was standing with a friend, 
both of whom heard the explosion in the 
air, and saw the stone fall. It bore in 
spots marks of recent fracture, was 
coated with a thin black crust, as if it 
had been exposed to fire and smoke; 
and when examined by Professor Gib- 
bon, was slightly affected by the light 
coloured clayish soil, in which it had 
buried itself on its descent. Upon spots 
where superficial flykes had been broken 
from the rock, apparently in the act of 
cooling, they discover the body to be 
slate-coloured; and upon these parts 
lustrous points appear, and indicate 
much metal. It has been procured by 
Professor Charles U. Shepard, of the 
Charleston Medical College, who has 
paid much attention to erolites, and 
willxpublish a scientific description of it. 
The explosion and commotion in the at- 
mosphere was ‘distinctly heard in every 
direction—evidence having been receiv- 
ed from numerous persons, even from 
the remote parts of Ashe county, two 
hundred and fifty miles distant, many 
of whom, previous to the explosion, saw 
the meteor driving from the west to the 
east, it having the appearance of along 
white flame. 


Origin of Literary Degrees. 
The practice of conferring honours 


| of literary institutions on individuals of 


distinguished erudition, commenced in 
the twelfth century, when the emperor 
Lothaire, having found in Italy a copy 
of the Roman law, ordained that it 
should be publicly expounded in the 
schools; and that he might give en- 
couragement to the study, he further 
ordered that the public professors of 
this law should be dignified by the title 
of doctors. The first person created .a 
doctor after this ordinance of the em- 
peror, was Bulgarius Hugolinus, who 
was greatly distinguished for his learn- 
ing and literary labours. Not long 
afterwards the practice of creating doc- 
tors was borrowed from the lawyers by 
divines also, who, in their schools, pub- 
licly taught divinity, and conferred de- 
grees on those who had made great 
proficiency in that science. The plan 
of conferring degrees in divinity was 
first adopted in the Universities of Bo- 
logna, Oxford, and Paris. (See Ma- 


| ther’s Magnalia Christi Americana, B. 


IV. p. 184.) It is remarkable that the 
celebrated Dr. Samuel Johnson, when 
he had become eminent in literature, 
could not obtain the degree of Master 
of Arts, from Trinity College, Dublin, 
though powerful interests were made in 
his behalf for this purpose, by Mr. Pope, 
Lord Gower, and others. Instances of 
the failure of similar applications, made 
in favour of characters still more distin- 
guished than Johnson then was, are 
also on record. So cautious and re- 
served were literary institutions, a little 
more than half a century ago, in be- 
stowing their honours.—Muiller’s Life 
of the Rev. John Rodgers. 


JOHN HOWARD. 


The London Watchman has the fol- 
lowing eloquent summary of the cha- 
racter of Howard, in areview of Dixon’s 
John Howard and the Prison World of 
Europe, recently published by Robert 
Carter & Brothers, of New York. 


“Had Howard lived in what are 
called the heroic ages, he must have 
been placed foremost in the cetus of 
the demigods. Jason did not brave 
stronger perils, nor Hercules perform 
more gigantic labours, nor Theseus show 
more undaunted heroism, than the Chris- 
tian philanthropist. 
plague to its lair in the pest-houses of 
Constantinople and Smyrna—he cleans- 
ed the worse than Augean foulness of 
the prison-dens—he taxed to the ut- 
most, and for long years kept in con- 
stant exercise, the mighty enginery of 
his steadfast and fervid Christian ener- 
gies in pleading the cause and righting 
the wrongs of the captive and oppressed. 
Before the might and right of his calm 
and stern reproof, the most exalted des- 
pot was humbled and abashed, and the 
most inveterate hardness and effrontery 
were cowed and made to quail. The 
great vied in honouring him, the good 
in doing him reverence. 3 

“The profligate and magnificent 
Catharine of Russia would fain have 
distinguished him with almost royal 
honours; the Pope of Rome (Pius VI. 
one of the best of his line) would not be 
content without receiving in private, 
with, and blessing the un- 
yielding British democrat and Protest- 
ant dissenter. Never did he bow knee 
to royalty, nor utter flattery to crowned 
head; but in the uprightness of an he- 
roic and Christian manhood, he walked 
through the kingdoms of the earth a 
beneficent presence and a corrective 

ower. 


“Such was Howard—need we say 


{ 
PRE 


He tracked the 


sult.” 


courage, and Christian love—these were 
the elements of Howard's majestic cha- 
racter. | 
need say little. it is, we suppose, like- 
ly to be the most popular of the lives 
of Howard which have yet appeared. 
The writer has done his work con amore, 
and a very interesting volume is the re- 


>» 


NICARAGUA MONUMENTS. 


Mr. Squier, who seems to have a taste 
for discovering ancient monuments, con- 
nected with the early history and peo- 
pling of this continent, has just sent to 
the Smithsonian Institute two statues 
from the island of Zapatena, Nicaragua; 
one of which represents a tiger springing 
upon the back of a sitting figure. Both 
are carved in black basalt. They are 
not among the largest and more elabo- 
rate, as these cannot be removed except 
by powerful artificial aids. 


— 


EXTEMPORE RHYMING. 


Bartholomew Willard (called “ Barty” 
for short) was once very well known in 
the north of Vermont, for his careless, 
vagabond habits, ready wit, and remark- 
able facility atextemporerhyming. Sit- 
ting one day in a village store, among a 
crowd of idlers, who always gathered a- 
bout him on his arrival, the merchant ask- 
ed Barty why healways wore that shock- 
ing bad hat. Barty replied that it was 
simply because he was unable to pur- 
chase a new one. ‘‘Come,”’ said the 
merchant, ‘‘make me a good rhyme on 


the old one immediately—without stop- 


ping to think—and I'll give you the 
best castor in the store.’’ Whereupon 
Barty threw his old hat on the floor, 
and began: 
«“ There lies my old hat, 
And pray what of that? 
*Tis as good as the rest of my raiment! 
If I buy me a better, 
You'll make me your debtor, 
And send me to jail for the payment.” 

The new hat was adjudged to belong to 
Barty, who bore it off in great triumph, 
saying tt was but a poor head that could 
not take care of itself. | 


A MOTHER’S CARE. 


The Literary World, in a review of 
‘¢ Waraga, or the Charms of the Nile,” 
by William Furniss, remarks :—‘* We 
have seldom met with a more touching 
example of a mother’s care, and the 
trials and compensations of Divine 
Providence, than in the following :” 

‘Lady Cavanagh was then for the 
second time upon the Nile. Having 
abundant leisure, and an ample fortune, 
travel was to her not only a pastime, 
but a source of mental improvement; 
and # youth passed away from her 
homestead was freed from the invidious- 
ness of absenteeism, as it was perfectly 
innocent of censure, from the necessity 
of nurturing the health of a family long 
predisposed to consumption, which, in 
fact, had already occasioned an absence 
of nearly two years. Provided with all 
the comforts of life and the conveniences 
of travel; accompanied by her private 


etutor, and carrying with her a well-se- 


lected library, which could be constantly 
renewed through the agencyof her friends 
at Malta, this noble lady afforded an 
instance of that luxury of locomotion, 
and enjoyment of repose in travel, 
which is ~ and best understood by 
the accomplished Englishman. She was 
in charge of her son, an unfortunate 
youth, who excited the sympathy of all 
who knew him, from the fact of his 
singular deprivation of limbs. Without 
arms or legs, he was but a corpus ho- 
minis—a mere stump of a man; but 
deprived of these accessories to motion, 
nature seemed to have, in a degree, 
compensated the defiviency by superior 
ifts of mind. His appearance was so 
itiable that even the women of the 
Rast would ask his mother why she had 
not drowned him at his birth. It is 
with pain that we have noted this 


‘mournful affliction, and we forbear ; our 


remarks being designed only as a tri- 
bute of respectful sympathy and affec- 
tion to a woman of noble fortitude, of 
supreme and heavenly resignation—to 
a mother, who under so severe a dispen- 
sation of Providence, was not discour- 
aged in her resolution to train her help- 
less offspring for the blissful rejuvenation 
of another world, strong in the faith 
which conceived of that fairer and nobler 
existence, where the imperfections and 
sorrows of this shall be unknown, and 
‘the lame man shall leap as the hart.’”’ 


THE UNION. 
The history of the world affords no 


example of a nation arising in so short 
a period from such small beginnings, to 
such a height of greatness and glory, as 
has been attained by these United 
States. No other population on the 
globe, twenty millions in number, are 
so generally prosperous, intelligent, and 
happy. Instead of wasting our ener- 

ies in fierce and bloody wars, one 

tate or section against another—in- 
stead of imposing all manner of restric- 
tions and hindrances upon each other— 
we have lived together in harmony, co- 
operating in all matters of joint con- 
cern, but leaving the separate interests 
of each State to be managed in its own 
way. When we call to mind the vast 
and immeasurable sacrifices made by 
our fathers in laying the foundations of 
this great republic, we cannot but ad- 
mire their far-reaching sagacity, nor 
less the devotedness with which they 
laid themselves and their all upon the 
altar of their country. They felt that 
the prize for which they contended was 
of inestimable value, and therefore that 
no hardships or sufferings, no expense 
of blood or treasure, were too great to 
be endured in such a cause.—W. Y. 
Journal of Commerce. 


What the Steam Engine does. 


It propels, it rows, it sculls, it screws, 


it warps, it tows, it elevates, it lowers, 
it lifts, it pumps, it drains, it irrigates, 
it draws, it pulls, it drives, it pushes, 
it carries, it brings, it scatters, it col- 
lects, it condenses, it extracts, it splits, 
it breaks, it confines, it opens, it shuts, 
it digs, it shovels, it excavates, it ploughs, 


it thrashes, it separates, it winnows, it 


washes, it grinds, it crushes, it sifts, it 
bolts, it mixes, it kneads, it moulds, it 
stumps, it punches, it beats, it presses, 
it picks, it hews, it cuts, it slits, it shaves, 
it saws, it planes, it turns, it bores, 
it mortices, it drills, it heads, it blows, 
it forges, it rolls, it hammers, it rasps, it 
files, it polishes, it rivets, it sweeps, it 
scutches, it cards, it spins, it winds, it 
twists, it throws, it weaves, it shears, 
it coins, it prints. | aie 


Of the volume before us we 


cient for the purpose. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


CULTURE OF THE PEPPERMINT. —’ 
Within the past season we have fre- 
quently rode by large fields of growing 
peppermint, on the openings and prai- 
ries of St. Joseph county. We were 
aware that it was a somewhat large busi- 
ness with the farmers of that county, 
but not to the extent returned by the 
assessors of the towns last year. The 
town of Florence has full ten per centum 
of the land cultivated in that town de- 
voted to it. Thereturns give 962 acres 
of peppermint, from which was realized 
$16,775. White Pigeon sent to market 
1000 pounds of oil. In New York 
State it appears to be a settled opinion 
that low lands are only fit for its 
culture. In St. Joseph county uplands 
do equally as well.—Detroit (Mich.) 
Tribune. 

Tue Common Hemtock ror HEepcEs.— 
Attention is now directed to the common 
American hemlock as a substitute for the 
thorn and other deciduous shrubs in hedges. 
It has been subjected to reiterated.trials, it 
is said, in various localities where it is in- 
digenous, and in every instance with the 
most complete success. It has many things 
to recommend it; among the more promi- 
nent of which may be mentioned its great 
hardiness, and the slight injury, compara- 
tively speaking, it receives from transplanta- 
tion. It is also well adapted to every va- 
riety of soil, and will flourish with great 
luxuriance on ordinary lands, without pre- 
vious preparation or manure. Extensive 
lines of this beautiful hedge are to be seen 
in various sections of Western New York, 
where its cultivation has been attended, thus 
far, with the most astonishing success. As 
the tree is an evergreen, its appearance is 
necessarily at all seasons extremely orna- 
mental," presenting in its full, dense foliage, a 
most refreshing contrast to the dreary mono- 
tony of the winter scene, and adding, by its 
many attractive beauties, to the leafy glories 
of the spring, and affluent summer months. 
It is asserted, on reliable authority, that of 
all trees and shrubs yet applied for this pur- 


| pose, it is the most certain of success ; 


being less liable to injury from the ordinary 
evils which so frequently prove fatal to the 
thorn, the locust, and other cognate -species 
of plants, and in no way objectionable in 
consequence of root sprouts, by which the 
above named productions foul the contigu- 
ous soil, and produce a suburban progeny, 
extremely detrimental to cultivation, whe- 
ther directed to the production of root crops, 
grain, or grass. 

CamomiLE.—A few roots of this plant 
should have a place in every garden. Not 
only are its medical qualities highly valua- 
ble, but its presence among vegetables is 
supposed to be an A%gis of protection 
against many diseases to which they are 
subject. It should be transplanted into.warm 
and rich soil, early in the spring, and be as- 
sisted, during its early development, by 
copious manuring and frequent pressure. 
When plants, late in the season, exhibit 
symptoms of decay and general debility, 
the planting of a small root of camomile in 
their vicinage is frequently the most speedy 
and efficacious remedy that can be applied, 
The odour, or aroma, diffused by this plant, 
is also known to be highly repellant to many 
kinds of aligerous insects, and its presence 
among those species of plants and vegeta- 
bles infested by such enemies will protect 
them more effectually than almost any other 
agent known, and at comparatively small 
expense. 


_Tron ror AppLe TREEs.—A correspon- 
dent of the Albany Cultivator, writing from 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, says :—** A friend 
who has a large orchard of Rawle’s Jannett 
apple, has ten trees upon one corner of the 
orchard which always produces fruit a third 
larger, and flavour so much superior, that it 
was supposed by all who saw and ate the 
apple that they were a superior variety of 
the Jannett. ‘This spring I examined the 


soil and found that a vein of iron ore passed 


right under the ten. trees, so near the sur- 
face that it had been ploughed and worked 
up to the top soil. A variety of.the large 
blue plum growing upon the same ground, 
is also very fine; while grafts taken from 
the same plum trees and worked upon 
stocks grown on different soil, prove worth- 
less.— Maine Farmer. 


To seLect TurKEYs AND CHICKENS.— 
Take with a small head, bright eyes, taper- 
ing neck, full breast, straight -back, plump 
oval-shaped body, with legs of moderate 
length. ‘The signs of a good chicken are a 
plump breast, a thick, fat, and flexible rump, 
and fatness under the wings. Old fowls 
should be boiled; the young may be either 
boiled or roasted, though the hen is prefer- 
red for boiling, and the cock for roasting. 
White flesh is preferable, though some think 
that a yellow-skinned chicken makes the 
most delicate roast. | 

Of the different varieties of the turkey, 
those of white plumage are considered the 
most delicate and tender. The signs of a 
good turkey are fulness of the muscles on 
the breast, thickness of the rump, the exist- 
ence of fat under the wings, and flexibility 
of the hinder part of the breast bone. 


ANNEALED Wire For Fences. The 
editor of the Agriculturist remarks: —* In a 
conversation with Mr. Grant, of fanning- 
mill notoriety, he remarked that annealed 
wire never rusts. He stated that he had 
now a wire screen to a cellar window, 
which has been very much exposed, on the 
north side of the house, for thirteen years, 
and until the chestnut frame is quite rotten, 
while the wire, although of No. 16, and 
never painted, is sound and good. He re- 
marks the same fact in regard to wire used 
for fanning-mill sieves. We also have had 
some experience to the same point. In 
putting up some wire around a poultry yard, 
to prevent the fowls from flying over the 
pickets, (which, by the by, were only 44 
feet high, with two wires above, and an- 
swered a good purpose,) we used bright 
wire. This rusted off, and failed entirely in 
one season. We then used annealed wire, 
which, although much finer, is still sound’and 
good, after three years use. Mr. Grant’s 
opinion, corroborated by our own experi- 
ence, is, that annealed wire exposed to the 
atmosphere, does not rust, at least, not 
enough to destroy it, and that it is a better 
preventive than galvanized, or any other 
process.”’ 

Cover THe Sor.—TI am a staunch sup- 
porter of the theory and practice gf cover- 
ing the soil in which all trees or plants, to 
be submitted to high culture, are cultivated. 
I have found such decided benefit from the 
spreading two or three inches of straw over 
the surface where apricot trees are planted, 
that 1 never think now of allowing an apri- 
cot tree to grow in a border fully exposed 
to the sun. Dahlias I found mulched in 
many parts of England; and -if, as the gar- 
deners always told me, the growth and per- 
fection of flowers were promoted by keep- 
ing the roots uniformly moistand cool in an 
English climate, how much more would 
they profit by it here. I fully believe in 
that part of Professor Turner’s theory 
which relates to forming and keeping the 
head and branches of a tree dow, so as to 
shade and shelter the stem and branches, 
and even the soil in which the roots grow, 
from our violent sunshine. When the 
ground over the roots is open to the broad 
sunshine, then by all means cover the soil ; 
and if you have not straw, then use litter, 
spent tan-bark, sea-weed, or whatever you 
can lay your hands on.—AHoort. 


To Kit Wuirte anp YeEtLow Daisies. 
—The prevalence of these worthless plants, 
says the Boston Cultivator, indicates a 
state of hide-bound poverty; take the land 


into cultivation, manure highly, and cultivate 


thoroughly for a few years, when useful 
plants will be found to have usurped their 
place, and to their exclusion, ‘I'wo crops 
of corn in succession have been found suff. 
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The following pleasing letter was addressed by 
William Wirt to his daughter eight years. of age. 
We commend it to our young feaders, 
Richmond, Sept. 13; 1611. 

My dear Laura, I would have 

ter sooner, but that my courts and my clients hardly 
leave me time to write to your dear mother, to whom, 
of all other earthly creatures, you and I owe our 
first duties. But I have not loved you the less for 
not writing to you; on the contrary, I have been 
thinking of you with the greatest affection, and pray- 
ing for you on my bended knees, night and. morn- 
ing, humbly begging of God that he would bless you 
with health and happiness, and make you an orna- 
ment to your sex, and a blessing to your parents. 
But we must not be like the man that prayed to 
Hercules to help his wagon out of the mud, and was 
too lazy to try to help himself. No, we must be 
thoughtful; try our very best to learn our books, and 
to be good; and then, if we call upon our Father in 
heaven, he will help us. I am very glad your Latin 
Grammar is becoming easier to you. It will be 
more and more so, the more you give your whole 
mind to it. God has been very kind in blessing you 
with a sound understanding; and it would be sinful 
in you to neglect such a great blessing, and suffer 
your mind to go to ruin, instead of improving it by 
study, and making it beautiful, as well as useful, to 
yourself and others. It would be almost as bad as 
it would be for uncle Cabell to be so lazy himself, 
and to suffer his labourers to be so lazy, as to let his 
rich low grounds run up all in weeds, inatead of 
corn, and so have no bread to give his family, and 
let them all starve and die. Now your mind is as 
rich as uncle Cabell’s low grounds, and all that your 
mother and father ask of you, is, that you will not 
be so idle as to let it run to weeds, but that you will 
be industrious and studious, and so your mind will 
bring a fine crop of fruits and flowers. Suppose 
there was a nest full of beautiful young birds, so 
young that they could not fly and help themselves, 
and they were opening their little mouths, and crying 
for something to eat and drink, and their parents 
would not bring them any thing, but were to let them 
cry on from morning till night, till they starved and 


died, would not they be very wicked parents? Now, . 


your mind is this nest full of beautiful little singing 
birds; much more beautiful and melodious than any 
canary-birds in the world; and there sits fancy, and 
reason, and memory, and judgment; all with their 
little heads thrust forward out of the nest, and cry- 
ing as hard as they can for something to eat and 
drink. Will you not love your father and mother 
for trying to feed them with books and learning, the 
only kind of meat and drink they love, and without 
which those sweet little songsters must, in a few 
years, hang their heads and die? Nay, will you not 
do your very best to help your father and mother to 
feed them, that they may grow up, get a full suit of 
fine glossy feathers, and cheer the house with their 
songs? And, moreover, would it not be very wrong 
to feed some of them only, and let the rest starve ? 
You are very fond, when you get a new story-book, 
of running through it as fast as you can, just for the 
sake of knowing what happened to this one, and 
that one. In doing this, you are only feeding one of 
the four birds I have mentioned—that is, fancy, 
which, to be sure, is the loudest singer among them, 
and will please you most while you are young. 
But while you are thus feeding and stuffing fancy, 
reason, memory, and judgment, are starving; and 
yet, by and by, you will think their notes much 
softer and sweeter than those of fancy, although not so 
loud, and wild, and varied. Therefore you ought 
to feed those other birds, too. They eat a great deal 
slower than fancy; they require the grains to be 
pounded in a mortar before they can get any food 
from them. That is, when you read a pretty story, 
you must not gallop over it as fast as you can, just 
to learn what happened; but you must stop every 
now and then, and consider why one of the persons 
you are reading of is so mnch beloved, and another 
so much hated. This sort of consideration pounds 
the grains in a mortar, and feeds reason and judg- 
ment. Then you must determine that you will not 
forget that story, but that you will try to remember 
every part of it, that you may shape your own con- 
duct by it; doing those good actions which the story 
has told you will make people love you, and avoid- 
ing those evil ones which you find will make them 
hate you. This is feeding memory and judgment 
both at once. Memory, too, is remarkably fond of a 
tit-bit of Latin Grammar; and, though the food is 
hard to come at, yet the sweet little bird must not 
starve. The rest of them could do nothing without 
her; for, if she was to die, they would never sing 
again, at least not so sweetly. Your affectionate fa- 


ther, Witiram Wiart. 


ORKS OF THE LATE DR. MILLER.— 

The Presbyterian Board of Publication have 
published, and have constantly for sale, the follow. 
ing standard works of the late Rev. Samuel Mil- 
ler, D.D.: 

1. The Utility and Importance of Creeds and 
Confessions ; addressed particularly to Candidates for 
the Ministry. 18mo. Price 19 and 25 cents.. 

II. Presbyterianism the Truly Primitive and 
Apostolical Constitution of the Church of Christ; 
and Infant Baptism Scriptural and Reasonable, and 
Baptism by Sprinkling or Affusion the most suitable 
and edifying mode. 12mo. Price 44 cents. . 

III. Memoir of the Rev. John Rodgers, D.D.., late 
pastor of the Wall Street and Brick churches, in the. 


city of New York. With a mezzotint likeness. . 


18mo. Price 30 and 37 cents. 

1V. An Essay on the Warrant, Nature and Da. 
ties of the office of Ruling Elder in the Presbyterian 
Church. 18mo. Price 37 and 45 cents. ! 

V. The Primitive and Apostolic Order of the 
Church of Christ Vindicated. With a mezzotint 
portrait of the author. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 

VI. Letters on the Observance of the Monthly 
Concert of Prayer. 18mo. Price 19 and 25 cents. 

VII. Thoughts on Public Prayer. 12mo, with 
portrait. Price 624 cents. 

This is the last work prepared for the press by the 
venerable author, and is addressed especially to “the 
younger Ministers and candidates for the sacred of- 
fice in the Presbyterian Church.” 

A discount of twenty per cent. is allowed on these 
works to ministers of all denominations.. 

J. P. ENGLES, Publishing Agent. 
feb 16—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


EW SUNDAY-SCHOOL TRACT.—For gra- 
tuitous circulation. Jast published, a popu- 

lar sketch of the Rise and Progress of Sunday- 
schools in the United States, pp. 48. This very 
readable Tract has been prepared at the solicitation 
of friends in France, who are anxious to have the 


| system of Sunday-schools known and appreciated in 


that kingdom. It was at first designed merely to 
pive a general outline of the mode of proceeding in 
the organization and management of such schools 
in the United States; but the principles on which 
the system rests, seemed to be quite as important to 
be understood; and as the information is needed in 
no small degree at home, it was thought best to pre- 
pare such a Tract as would answer the general pur- 
pose. ‘I'he American Sunday-school Union made an 
appropriation a few months since to defray the ex- 
pense of publishing a tract on this subject for gra- 
tuitous circulation in France. Published by the 
American Sunday-school Union, No. 146 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia; New York, No. 147 Nassau 
street; Boston, No. 9 Cornhill; Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, No. 103 Fourth street; St. Louis, Missouri, 
No. 80 Chestnut street. | feb 16—3t 


RIVATE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
IN THE VILLAGE OF GOSHEN, OR. 
ANGE COUNTY, NEW YORK.—tThe Rev. 
Daniel Wells will commence his Summer Term on 
the first Tuesday of May next. Parents wishing to 
place their sons under his care, are requested to ad- 
dress him before the first of April, or as soon there- 
after as practicable. J.ads of twelve years of age 
or under preferred. Terms $250 per annum for 
board, washing, and tuition. 
REFERENCES, 
New York.—Rev. John C. Lowrie, Robert Carter, 
Esq., D. D. C. Olyphant, Esq. 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Rev. M. W. Jacobus, 
i N. J.—Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. 
feb 16—t 


NEW PERLODICAL.—Mars. Wuirretsey’s 
Magazine ror Moruers.— Edited by Mra. A. 
G. Whittelsey—The connection of Mrs. Whittelsey 
with the Mother’s Magazine, as Editor of that work, 
ceases with the close of the current year. That she 
may be enabled to devote herself more unreservedly 
to the field in which she has been labouring for 
nearly seventeen years, and that she may secure to 
herself an adequate pecuniary reward for her ser- 
vices, her friends have urged her, and she has, after 
mature deliberation, determined to issue the above 
work, Itspublication was commenced in the city 
of New York in the month of January. . 

Its object will be to aid those who sustain the 
maternal relation, or are otherwise the guardians 
of the young, in understanding, appreciating, and 
fulfilling the duties growing out of such relations. 
Mrs. Whittelscy has already secured the co-opera.- 
tion of many of the best writers on Education, 
among whiom she is permitted to name Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney, Rev. J. S. C. Abbott, Rev. ‘Thomas H. 
Gallaudet, and Samuel G. Goodrich, Esq. (Peter 
Parley,) from whom, and other valuable correspon. 
dents, she is authorized to expect occasional contri- 
butions. During the year, such embellishments 
will be given as have intrinsic merit, as are perti- 
nent to the design of the work, and as the patronage 
of the public shall authorize. | 

Terxms.—One copy per year, if paid in advance, 
$1. Four copies, do, Seven copies, do. $5.. 
Fifieen copies, do. $10, 

Mrs. Whittelsey will depend, in a:great measure, 
upon the agency of mothers themselves, and upon 
her personal friends, in obtaining subscribers to her 
Mayazine. 

{> Early subscriptions will greatly facilitate the 
operations of the editor and publisher, and encour- 
age them io their undertaking. J 

Rx, work will be published by pg Ams woe 
telsey, Esq. (a son of the Editor,) to whom, or 
whose ant all communications should be addressed. 
Letters on business should be pre-paid. 
I<? The office of the Magazine is at No. 151 
Nassau street, Brick Church Chapel, (second etory,) 
corner of Nassau and Spruce streets, New York. . " 

feb 16—4t* 


F.C. Woodwor 


enewered your let-. 


_ time. . For sale by the keg or 


become respo 


tion of do. 38 cents. Payments for ad 
to be made inedvanée; 


HR MOTHER'S MAGAZINE AND FAMI- 
LETTER TO A LITTLE GIRL. 


‘SLY JOURNAI.—Edited by Mrs. Elizabeth 
well, Rev. Darius Mead, and Myron Finch. 
Rev. Ban, Rev. J. N. Danforth, 
Rev sItenwus Prime, Rev. S. C. Ab- 
Rotert Sewell Mr. H.C 
ox t we rs. Hi. 


rms.—One copy, per ans 
seven copies, $5; copies, 


This old and well-estubliched Periodical com- 
menced the eighteenth yeat of titeciomees with 
the January number, being the oldest work of the 
kind extant. 

The March number, with a new and beadtifully 
engraved cover, is row published, with the. fallow. 
ing and table of contents: 1, 

amily—its Di nt Aspects, by the Rev. J) N, 
Davforth. 2. The Power of a Mecher's Faith, by a 
Pastor, one of our most distinguished writers. 
3, The Family Above, by the Rev. Chris r An- 
derson, a Scotch Divine. 4, Moses Receiving the 
Commandments, with a beauti(ul steel engraving, 
by Rev. F. C. Woodworth, Editor of ‘the Natidnal 
Preacher. 5. Jesus Obeyed his Mother,. by the 
Rev. Samuel Ipeneus Prime. 6 The Mother to 
her First Born, by Mrs H. C. Conant. 7. Christ 
the Fountain of Liie. 8. Little Children to be Em. 
ployed, by “A. J. L.” a New England Clergyman. 
9. What an Influence! by a Pastor. 10. A Letter 
to the Children, Editorial. 11. The Birth of the 
Saviour—an Editorial—being Lessons for Mothers 
or Maternal Associations, illustrated with two fine 
wood engravings, one representing the shepherds 
watching their flocks, and the other a view of the 
city of Nazareth. 12. The Spring under the Chest- 
nut Tree, by Prof. Alden, one of his very best arti- 
eles, 13. Family Bereavements, an affecting ‘nar- 
rative, by “S. J, H.” a lady in Florida, 14. Even. 
ing Conversations, No. 3—the Origin of a Language, 
by Rev. Robert Sewell. 15. Effect of the Bitle 
Nations, by Rev. Dr. Adams, 16, Boward of 
Bad Books. 17. Notices of New Publications. 

The Rev. Darius Mead, long and favourdbly 
known as the responsible Editor of the Magazine, 
has resumed, permanently, his connection with it, 
and will hereafter dovote his time exclusively to the 
advancement of its interests. Our numerous read. 
ers will cordially welcome him back to his old an 
of labour and usefulness. 

he Mother’s Hymn Book, compiled by Thomas 
Hastings, Esq. containing 166 H Caan at an Ap- 
pendix, embracing a Constitution for Maternal As. 
sociations, and 154 questions for disevasion at ma. 
ternal meetings, is given as a premium to every 
subscriber who pays one year in advance. | 

The March number of the Magazine will be sent 
gratuitously, as a specimen, to every minister of 
the Presbyterian, Reformed Duteh, and Congrega- 
tional Churches, whose post-office address can. be 
ascertained. The Magazine, with a copy of the 
Hymn Book, will be given gratis to evegy pastot of 
the above denominations who will aid in extending 
its circulation by commending it to the people of 
their charge, or by giving our soliciting agents the 
names of their congregations to be called on. 

Agents are wanted for every section of the Union, 
to whom the best pecuniary encouragement will be 
given. MYRON FINCH, Publisher, | 

feb 9—3t 116 Nassau street, New York. 


IBLICAL REPERTORY AND PRINCE. 


TON REVIEW.—Proposats ror 1850.~— 


1. Any person who shall remit Three Dollars in ad- 
vance to the Office of Publication, shall receive the 
work for one year, the entire postage pre-paid. 

2. Six or more persons in the bounds of an 
Presbyter in a club, may receive the 
at Two rsand Fifty Cents each, per annum. 
The postage will be pre-paid on the same conditions 
as stated above. If the subscriptions are not paid 
during the year, the full price of Three Dollars will 
invariably be charged. 

3. The postage will be paid on the numbers issued 
during the remainder of tha year, after the sub- 
scription price has been received. i 

The postage will in no case be pre-paid, except 
on the conditions above stuted. 

Subscribers’ names and remittances may be trans- 
mitted by mail, addressed to 

WM. H. MITCHELL, 
feb 16—3t No. 265 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


HURCHMAN’S MANUAL—By Dr. Doaa.— 
In press, The Churchman’s Manual, by Dr. 
Benjamin Dorr, of Christ Church, new revised edi- 
tion, with numerous additions. 
ROBERT E. PETERSON, 
Bookseller, Publisher and Importer, corner of Fifth 
feb 16—3t and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


[XTRA WHITE GRAPES, &c.—Just received, 
one hundred and sixty kegs of se very 
large, sweet Grapes. They are of n@arly double 
size and goudness of the common Malaga. Grape. 
This is the third time this kind has been seen in this 
city. They are in fine order, and will keep a long 
less quantity, by 
SIMON COLTON, 
N. E. corner of Chestnut and Tenth streets, Phila- 
delphia. 


N.B. Also, just received and for sale as above, the 
most approved brands of Cincinnati sugar.cured 
Hams, Thomas’ Burlington, do.; and will be ree 


ceived in March the celebrated Smithfield, Virginia, . 


Hams, 


feb 16—tf ( 


OF CALVIN.—The Subscribers 


have made arrangements for the publication 
of the superb mezzotinto engraving of the Deattwbed 
of Calvin, by the celebrated artist, William Overead 


Geller, of London, from the original painting by~-- 


Joseph Hormung, of Geneva, Switzerland. The 
subject of the picture is the last interview between 
this great Reformer and his coadjutors, nineteen in 


_pumber, of all of whom authentic portraits are givan. 


The venerable Farel, who had come all the way 
e 


-from Neufchatel to visit his dying friend, bor 
down with fatigue,;and with the weightoffour.scure 


years, sixty of which he had spent in the ministry, 
is seated by the. bed-side} Viret, standing at the Re- 
tormer’s zigbt hand, raises his eyes to heaven, pray- 
ing for the safety of the new-born Church, while 
Beza stands at the Jeft, sustaining his master. -T’o 
the left are the ministers, the four Syndics.in their 
official dress, and bearing their rods, of office, and 


the members of the Senate, all faithfully depicted in 


the costume of the period. The Bible, the arm 
chair, the table cover, as well as the portrait of John 


_Knox, the Scottish Reformer, are painted from ori- 


ginals, which belonged to Calvin, still preserved in 
the public library at Geneva. _ 

The Agent for this valuable and interestigg © 
graving (Mr, George Wilson, No. 330 Green stheet, 


below Eleventh, Philadelphia,) is now procuring. 


subscribers in Philadelphia, at the astonishingly low 
price of $3 per copy. Published b 
zie: J. M. BUTLER & Co. 

feb 9—3t 68 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


AMES R. WEBB, GROCERY AND ‘TEA 
DEALER—91 South Eighth street, below Wal. 


nut, Philadelphia.—Has for sale very fine Green 


and Black ‘Teas; Java, Maracaibo, and cther fine 


Coffees; Pickles, Sauces, Preserved Ginger, Jellies, 


and Jame; Lemon, Vanilla, Ginger, and Cayenne 


Syrups; Alexandria Pure Water Crackers, Boston © 


Biscuit, Farina, Fine and Coarse Hominey, Spanish 
Olives by the quart. ‘The best brands of Rochester 
Flour always on band. Sap Sago, Dutch, and Imi- 
tation English Cheese, with a general assortment of 
good Gruceries for Family use. Goods packed and 
delivered to any part of the city, steamboat, or ruil- 
road depots. july 28—tf 


TD ALTIMORE DEPOSITORY—WNo. 2 Frank. 

lin Buildings, North street, Baltimore, Mary. 
land.—New Booxs.—Sketches of Virginia, by the 
Rev. W. H. Foote, D.D. a deeply interesting work to 
all who feel an interest in the early history of Presby- 
terianism in this country, especially'to Virginians, 
Life of the late Dr. Green of Philadelphia, Life of 
Lady Colquhoun, daughter of Sir John Sinclair, and 
sister of Catherine Sinclair, author of Modern Ac. 
complishments and Modern Society—a book emi- 
nently fitted to do good, and full of interest, by 
James Hamilton, of the Regent Square Charch, 
[ondon. Discourses at the Inauguration of the 
Rev. James W. Alexander, D.D. as Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History and Church Government ia 


the Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey. 


S. GUITEAU. 


feb 9—3t 
ENRY’S COMMENTARY. —S6ix Vo.umes 


ror $10.—Recommended by the Clergy of 
all Protestunt Denominations. — BagrincTon 
Haswe.t, No. 293 Market street, Philadelphia, 
have just published a new edition of Henry’s Expo. 
sition of the Old and New Testaments, with a Me. 
moir of the Anthor, and a Preface, by the Rev. A. 
Alexander, D.D. The stereotype plates have been 
corrected, and many of the typographical errora, 
which appeared in the previous editions, will not be 
found in the one now offered to the public. 

The following are the prices at which they can 
be had at the Principal Bookstores of the country: 
In half muslin binding, $10; in fall sheep binding, 
$12.50; in half calf binding, $13.50, A liberal dis. 
count will be made to Congregations and othera, 
purchasing in quantities. 

Barrington and Haswell publish, and will sell 
VERY Low for cash, The Psalms of David, 32mo, 
sheep binding; do. 32mo, muslin, gilt edge; do. 
32mo, tucks, giltedge; do. 18mo, large type, for the 
use of aged persons, in various styles of binding, 

Also, the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. 

TF Sunday School Teachers will be furnished on 
the best terms. may 19—tf 


THE-PRESBYTER 
38 PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 
Bookstore Xtal, 
‘No. 285 Broadway, New York, | 
BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN., 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in 


six months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid 
in advance. A liberal discount to egents who may — 


nsible. 
No subscription received for a less term than one 


year.— Ali Subscribers, who do not give express 
tice to the contrary, will be considered ag wishing to. 
continue their subscription, end their paper will be 
sent to them accordingly: No paper discontinnen’ 
until all arrearages are paid, except at the discretiod } 
of the Proprietor. 


LAN; 


‘Rates of Advertising —For 165° lines, first _ 


tion, 75 cents; each repetition of do. 60 cents:.: For. 
8 lines or less, first insertion, 50 cents ;. 
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